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Be wis@—cHoosE STROMBERG-CARLSON 
DIALS FOR TROUBLE-FREE LONG LIFE 


Because automatic-service maintenance problems inevitably trace back 
to dials themselves, it is important to consider these trouble-avoiding 


advantages of the Stromberg-Carlson Dial: 


PROTECTED: The mechanism is tightly enclosed in a dust-resisting, 


transparent plastic cover. Terminals are kept outside for accessibility. 


TIGHTER FIT: The digit number plate is nested and securely locked 


into the housing rim, yet easily removable by taking out only one screw. 


RUGGED: The mechanism is mounted on a precision, die-cast alumi- 


num housing, giving to all parts a permanent alignment. 


POSITIVE ACTION: The impulsive drive utilizes brass ratchets and 


flat phosphor bronze springs. Only main and secondary shafts move, 


in wind-up—a quieter dial, with longer life. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Factory, General Offices: Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, Kansas City 8, San 


Francisco 3. In Canada: Stromberg-Carlson Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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OU solve these problems? 





|. To Increase Toll-Line Facilities and Revenue 


2. To Avoid the Expense of Additional Costly Toll-Lines 


KELLOGG 


CARRIER 


Provides the Solution by Making One Circuit Do the Work of Two! 


Double toll-line facilities, increased revenue 
without extra lines—that’s what the Kellogg 
+ 5-A Carrier gives you! It’s a single-channel 
system which permits transmission of two con- 
versations over a two-wire circuit at the same 
time. That means big savings, when you figure 
what it would cost to expand your facilities by 
adding as little as 8 miles of .104 copper line 


wire. 


The Kellogg +5-A Carrier gives you im- 
proved transmission, too! It’s free from inter- 
ference caused by power line induction 


frequently present on wire circuits. So simple 


to install—only 8 external connections to 


ee 


6650 


SOUTH 


make, and it mounts on any 19” rack. And 
so easy to operate! One dial controls voice 
output level, and a simple switch controls 
line. All 


other adjustments are pre-set at the factory. 


the carrier output level to the 
Occasional replacement of a vacuum tube is 


practically the only maintenance it ever 


req uires. 


Kellogg Carrier equipment is built with 
rugged, telephone-type components, and 
incorporates advanced circuit design. That as- 
sures you of maximum life and trouble-free 
operation. Contact your Kellogg representa- 


tive for complete details today! 
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HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS. An unusual accident in Los 


Angeles demonstrates the dangers of driving an automobile and of 
climbing a telephone pole. 
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Truck driver Hallie F. Thomas has been charged with felonious 
hit-and-run driving after knocking lineman Glenn Cornell off his 
telephone pole. He protested that he didn’t know anyone was on the 
pole, but the district attorney ruled that he should have stopped 
when he saw he had caused property damage. In the future Mr. 
Thomas will look around for injured persons when he backs into 
telephone poles, and Mr. Cornell will watch for ground dangers. 


PLUMBERS HAVE "VOICE WITH THE SMILE.” Thirty 
plumbing and heating contractors scored high in a recent nation- 
wide telephone courtesy survey, prompted by disgruntled comments 
about rough-and-ready telephone manners in the business. 

The surveyors called contractors and requested immediate service 
on a distasteful job, phrasing their questions so as to invite dis- 
courtesy. Nearly all those answering suggested things that the 
caller could do for himself until a plumber could be sent to the 
job. One master plumber promised to attend to the job personally 
because all his journeymen were otherwise employed. Most of the 
contractors were so courteous that the callers were ashamed to 
confess that the whole thing was merely a survey. 

One surveyor’s report on the only outright discourteous re- 
spondent says: “I told him I was desperate, and he laughed, 
saying that so were a lot of other people. I asked if there was 
anything I could do for myself, and he said he couldn’t give that 
kind of information over the telephone. I also asked if there was 
anyone he could recommend. He said I'd just have to take my 
chances and call all the plumbers down the list in the yellow pages 
of the telephone directory.” 


JUST BEING HELPFUL. A Cincinnati traveling man recently 
made a long distance telephone call from Cleveland, Ohio. The 
operator could not get the call through immediately and asked him 
if he wanted to call her back. “Ask for Operator 234,” she said. 
“Can you remember the number?” 

The gentleman said he thought so, and the operator helpfully 
added, “It’s an easy number to remember. It’s 432 backward.” 


FEATHERS OR FUSES? Fuses blew three times in a potash 
mine near Carlsbad, N. M., where R. E. Tarleton is employed as 
chief electrician. When he investigated, he found that some crows 
had built their nest on the cross-arm of a power line telephone 
pole carrying a 2,300-volt line to the mine. They had tied their 
nest together with bits of blasing wire, shortcircuiting the line. 
But he didn’t find any dead crows. 


WHAT NEXT? When more and better ways to live luxuriously 
are devised, Hollywood will invent them. Latest proof of this 
prediction is a mink-upholstered telephone, demonstrated in use 
recently by a blond starlet. Ermine, sable and white mink cover- 
ings are also available. 
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A Philosophy for 
BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH* 
TELEPHONY'S Washington Editor 


OST of you probably have your 
definition of the 
‘“nhilosophy.” For purposes of 
am going to give it 
homemade meaning. By the 
let that 
over-all justification of 
houghts and actions as they 
individual 


own word 
lis discussion I 
a simple 
‘“»hilosophy”’ 


uS agree 


we mean an 
re- 
oul lives and ambi- 
tions. It might perhaps be summarized 
as our ‘code of ethics” or 

of “ideals.” I that 
those words sound pretty fancy or seri- 
ous in this practical workaday world- 


and perhaps a 


expression 


realize some of 


little surprising at a 
telephone business convention such as 
I will try to show you that 
he underlying philosophy of our 


s-government 


this. But 


niess 


busir es 


relations— 


in your 

case, ephone company regulation- 
IS S and workable, there is danger 
of failure in the routine practice of 
busi relations with government. 

The too, there is the increasing 
importance and volume of business 
relations with government. Little more 
than three deeades ago, before World 
Wa and the federal income tax, 
the rage small businessman, as 
such, had only a limited number of 
conta with government, aside from 
pati ng the post office. I venture 
” Si that the average businessman 
or t era, who paid his bills and his 
tax¢ ipported his family, stayed 
reas y sober, and otherwise be- 
Nave mself, might go through an 
enti ar without having more than 
ad contacts with his federal, local 
or s government. 

lr the businessman has only to 
1001 his daily mail to realize how 
time e changed. I won’t bore you 
Wit! dreary figures as to the vast 
gro | the number of these bureaus, 
m1 rmy of public employes, or in 
the lc expense, or in the special 
Py ~ elch also is managing editor of 
the lities Fortnightly, Address before 
meat York State Telephone Association 
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expenses incurred by business in com- 
plying with government demands, reg- 
ulations, special taxes, questionnaires, 
etc. Suffice it to that, today, 
even a modest small-town business can 
be called upon to respond to literally 
thousands of 


say 


government 
the course of a 


requests in 
year. 


It must follow that any underlying 


philosophy which might control the 
further growth or direction of what 
one of your New York congressmen, 
Rep. John Taber, calls the “rising 


tide of bureaucracy” is necessarily of 
importance to anybody in business. 


I spoke a minute ago of philosophy 


as being an expression of “ideals.” 
Let us begin with that elementary 
thought. Of course, we all have ideals, 
whether we admit it or realize it. 
There is no human creature so low 
who does not have some kind of an 
ideal. It may be false or foolish. But 
it is his reason for going on living. 
If there is one lesson we can learn 
from all of our history, all of our 
literature, drama, and the cultural 


arts, it is this: 
it could not without 
ideals, it cannot progress further with- 


Civilization as we know 
have developed 
out ideals, it cannot even exist without 
ideals. 

Here is a simple proof of this uni- 
versality of ideals. 
step 


Suppose I were to 
across this room and tear down 
that American flag, stamp upon it and 
spit upon it. I dare say that there 
is not a single one of you who would 
not experience a sudden surge of re- 
and indignation for such a 
act. Why? Is it because I 
abuse a mere piece of colored bunting? 
No! Is 


certain 


vulsion 

shameful 
would violate a 
of the U. S. Criminal 
Code, which makes it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and 


it because I 
section 


imprisonment, 
to show disrespect to the United States 
flag? You know the 
real explanation without my telling it 
to you. 


Of course not. 


It is because such an act would 
be a deliberate insult to the symbol 


of an 


ideal which you cherish. It is 
not the flag, it is but the Republic 
for which it stands. This would be 


the basis for your righteous rage. 


So it is, when we come to a con- 


sideration of governmental law. If the 


ideal is lacking, by that I mean, if 
the moral consent and public accept- 
ance of the purpose of that law is 


absent, that law is going to be hard, 


if not impossible, to enforce. An ob- 
vious example of that was our un- 
successful attempt to enforce’ the 


“noble” experiment of national prohi- 
bition. The government attempted to 
do that by sheer force of statute 
by a constitutional amend- 
failed—why? It failed, 
lacked the support of moral 
the part of too big a 
majority of the people of this country. 
It conflicted with of 
sonal freedom. doomed, 


re- 
enforced 
ment. It 
cause it 


be- 


acceptance on 


their ideals 


So. it 


per- 
was 
despite all the might and majesty of 
the federal government. That _ illus- 
trates, in an oversimplified way, the 
distinction between the moral law and 
statutory 
stood if 
for a 


business-government 


law, which must be under- 


basis 


for 


arrive at a 
“philosophy” 


we are to 
satisfactory 
relations. 

Just by way of driving home this 
distinction, look at 
practical problems of business-govern- 
ment let take another 
example of how the moral law domi- 
nates public of statutory 
law. Let murder. In all 
countries and in all ages, murder has 
always wrong. We 
the statute 
books to tell us that murder is wrong. 


before we more 


relations, us 
acceptance 
us consider 

considered 
any 


been 


don’t need law on 
Yet, there is a law against murder on 
the statute And because this 


statutory law re-enforced a moral con- 


books. 


cept which has always been recognized 
by the civilized races it is universally 
accepted. 

There statutory laws 
which do not involve any moral con- 


are other 


cept but which are generally accepted 
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as just and proper because they are 
at least compatible with the moral law. 
For instance, the traffic law against 
driving an automobile too fast. This 
law we accept, as being in the public 
interest, although we may not feel 
any particular sense of guilt if we 
should occasionally violate it. I am 
afraid most of us do, who drive auto- 
mobiles very much. 


But I ask you—why is it that most 
of us refrain from committing mur- 
der? Is it because we would violate 
some particular provision of the crimi- 
nal code of the state of New York? I 
don’t think it is. When you get right 
down to it, it really doesn’t take too 
much brains or ability to break a 
statutory law and get away with it. 
I go further and say that if, by some 
horrible miracle, our moral scruples— 
our ideals—could be suddenly dissolved, 
so that the only question involved in 
breaking the law would be getting 
caught, most of the smart businessmen 
in this country could do it success- 
fully. In such a hypothetical state of 
moral anarchy, the average business- 
man might even be called a fool if 
he did not murder, steal, lie and com- 
mit every other crime in the decalogue, 
as long as he could avoid purely legal 
prosecution. 

Yet we that crime 
pay, not so much because most crimi- 


know does not 


nals are stupid and eventually get 
saught, but mainly because it does 
not pay in terms of individual satis- 


faction and happiness. It is because 
we have to live with ourselves and such 
acts violate our ideals. 
reason, and it is the only reason why 
most people obey the law on the statute 
books, ineluding legal regulation for 
business. Some of us may rationalize 
this moral concept in terms of a formal 
religion. Others may derive the satis- 
faction of their ideals from a more 
informal code of ethics. But, however 
we may explain it to ourselves, it is 
this conscience of the human race, 
present in each and every one of us, 
which should, and generally does, con- 
trol our conduct. 


It follows that any system of man- 
made law or regulation, including busi- 
ness regulation and public utility reg- 
ulation, which fails to recognize and 
respect this basic integrity of the in- 
dividual, is to that extent a false 
system, because it is based upon a 
wrong philosophy. 


This leads us to our first point for 
our philosophy of business-government 
relations. Regulatory law should pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that the 
regulated industry, and the individuals 
who own and operate it, are basically 
honest and sincerely willing to con- 
form with general conventions of the 





Convention Date Set 


The South Dakota Telephone 
Association convention will be 
held Oct. 20 and 21 at the Cata- 
ract Hotel in Sioux Falls, S. D., it 


was announced recently. 











This is the 


Thus, we have a distinc- 
tion between a criminal law and a 
regulatory law. Criminal law is for 
criminals. Its enforcement is to keep 
in line the small percentage of unstable 
people who, for some reason or other, 
cannot, or will not, voluntarily con- 
form with conventional morals. 


moral law. 


tegulatory law on the other hand 
is primarily intended for honest peo- 
ple, specifically those engaged in the 
regulated purpose 
set up a series of guides, or standards 
of regulation, for the protection not 
only of the public interest—such as 
the telephone subscribing public—but 
itself. 


whether 


business. Its is to 


also of the regulated business 

You may 
there were ever any questions raised, 
in a regulatory law or its 
ment, concerning the integrity of the 
Let me assure you 


be wondering 
enforce- 


business regulated. 
that such questions have been raised 
and are still being raised, in our own 
field of public utility regulation. It is 
not so much in the regulatory statutes 

-such as your public service commis- 
York. It 
the men, a relatively few of those who 
administer these laws, federal and state 


sion law of New is some of 


commissioners, and the equally im- 
portant commission staff officials, who 
sometimes seem to operate as though 
the utility business was somehow in- 
herently dishonest, as if the 
who operate such business are either 
crooked or likely to become crooked, 
they are constantly 
and checked and blocked. In the hands 
of such regulators, the regulatory 
statute can become, in effect, a crimi- 
nal law. 


people 


unless watched 


Instead of unbiased umpires 
the regulators take on the aspect of 
special policemen and district attorneys. 

This is a most 
utility 
developed 


important problem 
regulation, as it 
today, necessarily 
written law than those 
administer it. It is my opinion, 
based on nearly two decades of close 
observation of utility regulation by the 
federal government and the states, that 
there never was and never will be a 
regulatory statute so well drawn that 
a resolute and clever group of bureau- 
crats could not get around it somehow, 
to some extent. Conversely, there could 
never be a regulatory statute so badly 
drawn that a group of fair and in- 
telligent administrators could not some- 


because has 
depends 
less on upon 


who 


how manage to use it to do 


good 
job of dispensing justice. One of the 
greatest figures in utility regulation, 
the late Joseph B. Eastman, put this 


thought very simply in his valedictory 
address as a member of the Interstate 


Commerce 
good men—meaning fair and q 
regulators—could make a bette) 
administering a poor law, than 
mediocre men could do with the best 
law ever written. 


Commission. He said that 
ilified 
ob of 


Or O} 


During the past 10 years in partieu- 
lar, I have observed a number of regu- 
lators who took a _ punitive attitud 
towards the utilities they were sup- 


posed to regulate. You could se¢ 


in their actions during investigations 


and examinations of rate cases and 
other cases. All doubts seemed to be 
automatically resolved against _ the 
utility. You could see it even writ- 


ten opinions, through the use of intem- 


language, and innuendo some- 


conveying the 


perate 
times 
utility 
spiracy to mulct the public. 


idea that the 


business is a systematic con- 


For obvious reasons I am not going 


to name any names but I recall one 
regulatory official on an important fed- 
eral commission who, for 


some years, 
invariably discredited 
utility 

with.  TIvronica 


skill was sucl 


informally but 


just about every company he 


came  in_- contact 


enough, his technical 


that when he lost his government 
through one of the internal upheavals 
within New Deal circles, he fow 


an appreciative employer in the fon 


of a public utility company. It was 
utility organizations 
often. When | 


frankly ad 


one of the very 


he used to heckle so 
teased him about this he 
mitted that he had not realized befor 
that there were so many fine, h 
hardworking people devoted to sac?! 
ficing themselves in the public's i- 
terest, as he had come to know in that 
particular industry. 

This brings us to our second philo- 
sophical point of business-government 
And _ that 


can be no succes: L gov- 


relations. second point 
this: There 


ernment regulation of business winless 


both sides, the regulators and the regu 
lated, have a firm and abidir belie! 
and trust in regulation, as a mean 
of preserving our free private ent 
prise. I realize that the phrase “fre 
enterprise” in recent months has be- 
come hackneyed. It is becoming 4 mers 


We Americans are great peo 
catcn- 


slogan. 
ple for living by slogans an 


phrases. Let me hasten to add that I 
think slogans are all very fine as use 
ful instruments for legitimate adve!- 
tising and promotion. But wi! they 


become a substitute for thous they 
can become vehicles of decepi.on ane 
confusion. 
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So it is with “free enterprise.” 
Everybody seems to be in favor of it, 
but so few can define it. It is like our 
Constitution, concerning which it has 
been said, there are more people will- 
ing to die for it, than have been willing 
to sit down and read it. Even Henry 
Wallace said a few weeks ago that he 

favor of “free enterprise.” It 
might be well to keep in mind that 
everybody who speaks up for free en- 
terprise may not mean the same thing 
you do. Remember that line from the 
old Negro spiritual ““Everybody’s talk- 
hebbin, ain’t a-gwine dere!” 


was in 


in’ about 


All right, what 
You won’t find the words in the Con- 
stitution, or in the Declaration of In- 
Yet, I doubt if either of 


historic would 


is free enterprise? 


dependence. 


these documents mean 


very much under a system of govern- 


ment which did not also have free en- 
terprise. Viewed in this light, free 
enterprise becomes the foundation of 


upon which these other free- 


substance 
doms can be established. A man must 
first assure himself of a living before 
he can think about expressing himself 
in speech, press, worship, etc. 

work out 
little test 
enterprise. 


tried to 
satisfaction a 
constituted 


Sometime ago I 
or my own 


of what free 


I call t the “Four Freedoms of Free 
Enterprise.” (1) The right to choose 
your n business. (2) The right to 
manage your own business. (3) The 
right to profit from your business. 
(4) 7 right to stay in business. I 
submit that when any of these ele- 
nents are lacking or destroyed by any 
aw or system of government regula- 
tion or control, free enterprise does not 
eXIST 

Of irse, these elements are sub- 
ect t easonable qualifications. You 
cannot just go into the law business 
without qualifying as a lawyer. That’s 
a rea ible qualification. The right 
to keep the profits in the case of the 
telephone business is subject to special 
rate trols which we eall_ public 
utility gulation. 

Her where so many of our self- 
profes friends of free enterprise 
desert Henry Wallace’s supporters, 
tor ple, don’t believe in profits 
for | utilities. They believe for 
the n part in public ownership of 
itilit They would drive free enter- 
pris rely out of this great field 
of bu ‘ss which it has traditionally 
oceup A good many people in this 
srouy critical of profits from any 
Sort siness. They speak disparag- 
ingly the so-called profit system 
Whiel othing more or less than the 
heart free enterprise. 

Act such people, the Com- 
“tae nd fellow travelers, may not 


liously dangerous to the enter- 
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Cc. B. BARKSDALE, president, Greenwood (S. C.) 
in his car. 


prise system as some people who call 


themselves good Democrats and Re- 


publicans. It’s easy to fellow 


flag 


spot a 


who waves a red and screams 


about revolution. 


Sut when free enterprise collapses 


in America, God grant that day will 
will not 


never come, it fall to a bunch 


of hysterical people waving red flags 
black anything 


half so conspicuous. It will come as it 


or wearing shirts o1 
is now coming to England, with a slow, 
of free 
prise, industry by industry, beginning 
with the 


England it 


gradual enter- 


strangulation 


always publie utilities. In 
with the telephone 
United States it is 
threatening to begin with the electric 
But make no mistake, 


cancer of 


began 
business. In the 


power business. 
started the 
spreads because it 
feed itself on the 
of private enterprise. 
tory to the 


once Socialism 


must continue to 
reserves and assets 
There is no his- 
contrary in any country. 
Let me repeat that, despite all the doc- 
trinaire theories taught and talked by 
those who claim that public ownership 
can be limited or contained within the 
utilities or some other group of indus- 


try, there is no history to the contrary 


in any country. No national economy 
can long remain half slave and half 
free. 


Regulation of public utilities should 
be your bulwark against the threat of 
Socialism but it requires a firm belief 
in it as a system for continuing pri- 
vate enterprise—not for liquidating it. 
We don’t put men on our medical 
boards who don’t believe in medicine. 
We don’t put people on our board of 
education who don’t believe in educa- 
tion. Then why should we place on 
our federal or state regulatory com- 
missions men who don’t believe in reg- 
ulation, who have said so and who have 








Telephone Co. talking over mobile telephone 


His company inaugurated a mobile telephone system in May. 


professed a preference for a different 
public ownership? 
utility 
that the ap- 


system 


I say the public industries 


are justified in asking 
pointing authorities make a professed 
belief in the enterprise system for reg- 
ulated utilities a condition to appoint- 
ment for all regulatory office. It 
hasn’t been so in Washington for many 
years. Mild 
first learned to sneer at the profit sys- 


mannered radicals, who 


tem in many of our schools and col- 
leges, have gone to Washington to take 
postgraduate courses as public officials. 
Some of them have been placed into 
to administer a sys- 
Is it 


business-government 


regulatory posts 
tem they really don’t believe in. 
that 
have 


any wonder 


relations been occasionally poi- 
soned and sabotaged? 

Aside from a lack 
will regulation 
casionally from opportunism from 
hesitate to take a 
political advantage 
by stirring up mass prejudice against 
have 


of belief that it 
work, has suffered oc- 
those who do not 
cheap, temporary 
the utility business. I seen ex- 
amples of running for election 
to a_ public campaign 
promise for future reduction in utility 
rates. What would you think of a 
candidate who asked for election to be a 
judge on the bench on the promise that 
he would find guilty and sentence all 
persons charged with crime? Is this 
much different from an election prom- 
ise dealing with regulatory matters on 
which no evidence has been presented 
or cause pleaded? 

But there are two sides to this belief 
in the regulatory system. Regulation 
can be hurt, and has been hurt, just 
as much by the regulated as by the 
regulators. What do you _ suppose 
crippled the old theory of rate base 

(Please turn to page 38) 


men 
office on a 
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E RECENTLY heard of a 
prominent individual who is 
making novel use of a voice 
recorder in connection with the prep- 


aration of his memoirs. This indi- 
vidual invites an old crony for an 
evening’s visit. When the visitor ar- 


rives, he places a lapel microphone on 
him and wears one himself. They dis- 
cuss old times and revive old memories. 
The recorder makes a permanent rec- 
ord which is played back later and 
notes made for inclusion in_ the 
memoirs. 


We 
papers 


read in the news- 
some poor unfortunate 
persons come out of a public telephone 
booth after making an extra-long call 
to find the drug store or other place 
of business closed. As they do not have 
a nickel they are marooned, sometimes 
for hours, until they attract the atten- 
tion of some passerby who notifies the 
police and effects their release. It must 
be a most disconcerting feeling to find 


frequently 
where 


oneself in such a position with only 
a pre-pay public telephone available 
and no suitable coin with which to 


operate it. Even a telephone credit 
-ard would prove of no value in this 
situation. 

Some operating companies have their 
equipment so arranged permit 
the making of emergency calls from 
pre-pay public 
to accomplish 
dials 0 or 


as to 
telephones. In order 
this, the merely 
110 without depositing a 
When the operator answers, the 
must convince her that a real 
emergency exists and that he is with- 
out a coin. 


user 


coin. 
caller 


We should be pleased to receive the 
opinions of our readers concerning the 
necessity for this type of service in 
the average telephone exchange. 


We have often wondered too why 
police telephones in large cities are 
locked. Certainly no one would want 


to call the police station except in an 
emergency ! 
ee ee 


L. L. 


engineer, 


Hill, a Signal Corps telephone 
informs us that down in 
Texas in the early days of the tele- 
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phone business they experienced con- 
siderable trouble because of wood- 
peckers pecking big holes in their poles 
for nests. To combat this nuisance, 
they covered the line and filled all of 
these holes with rich concrete. This, 
however, was of no avail, for it only 
angered the woodpeckers who dug out 
the concrete and enlarged their homes 
in the poles. 

We have no doubt but that this ac- 
tually happened in Texas. 


eee 
It has been said: “In every work 
of genius we recognize our own re- 


jected thoughts.” 
eee 


It is surprising how many telephone 
continue to confuse the black 
and red “0’s’” when dialing numbers. 
A friend of the writer who lives in a 
large city receives a considerable num- 
ber of wrong numbers daily. An in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that when 
the telephone number of a_ popular 
store dialed with black 
of a red “0,” his number was called. 


users 


was instead 
The parties making the mistake would 
never, however, admit they had used 
the wrong colored “0.” 

In this the number 
would satisfactory 
the 


prefix 
than 


respect, 
prove more 
letters. 

e e@ @ 


A new single fire extinguisher set 
in a compactly designed cabinet that 
is only 27 high and 9 inches 
prove extremely popular 
for use in telephone exchanges. This 
quick aid cabinet can make a place 
for itself no matter how limited the 
wall area, yet its compactness in no 
way detracts from its efficient, depend- 
able performance. 

This cabinet holds a 2% gallon soda- 
acid fire extinguisher that has been 
scientifically engineered to insure its 
quick and_ ready during emer- 
gencies even by inexperienced persons 


inches 


wide should 


use 


acting under emotional stress. 
The cabinet body is made of 16 
gauge metal, the door and trim of 12 


gauge metal. A special feature of the 
cabinet is the natural squeeze handle, 
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which automatically opens the cabinet 
when the handle is pressed. An en- 
gaging latch in the back, however, 
prevents the door from opening when 
merely against or jarred. 
Double strength glass is used and the 
cabinet is finished 


brushed 
and out in 
grey prime coat or, on special o1 
in colored enamel finish. 


inside 


der, 


Wire stripping is speeded up by the 
formula developed for 
Formex,” 


use of a new 
removing 
enamel and 
Its use is simple: merely dij 
and 
with 


““ “ce 


Formavar,” 


similar wire insulating 
coatings. 
wire into liquid 
rag or blow off 
Scraping tools or 


not required. This new product is non- 


wipe off with 
compressed air. 
special cleaning is 
corrosive, non-inflammable, and wil! not 
harm fabrics, wood, or metal. 

This 
phone men who usually experience dif- 
ficulty in removing enamel from wiring 


Many a case of troubl 


should prove a boon to tele- 


for soldering. 
is caused by an improperly soldered 
joint, and these joints are usually de- 
fective the enamel 
properly removed and the wire cleaned 
before attempting to solder. 


because was not 


A new slippery finish for electrica 


wire has been developed which reduces 
the strain required to pull throug! 
sharp bends in conduit. The slipper) 
finish is produced by a new wax coat 
ing on the insulation which, it is 
claimed, makes the wire slide wit 


one-half or one-third the force for- 


merly required. 


eee 

We are in receipt of a letter from 
J. Earnshaw Murdock, chief ¢ neer, 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penns ania, 
wherein he refers to an item whic 
appeared on this page in the b. 21 
issue relative to the use of touc! 


system applique unit to facilit te the 


: : yIti- 
operation of a conventional n nulu 
ple manual switchboard by blind 
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operator. His letter states in part as 


follo VS: 


“You may be interested to know 
that we have had two similar units in 
successful operation in the eastern area 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania for a number of years. The unit 
at the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind was installed 
in 1941. 

“May I point out that the designa- 
tion strips which we are using carry 
embossed Braille characters to enable 
the operators to readily identify the 
iacks associated with the touch system 
line plungers.” 








Q. What action can be taken to pro- 
tect a telephone which is installed in an 
unusually damp location in an ice plant? 


A. The manufacturers can 
furnish you with a telephone specially 
treated to withstand the effects of a 
damp, humid climate. This technique 
was perfected for of the 
services during the late war. 

The 


telephones 


various 


use armed 


regular commercial 


will, 


types of 
withstand 
considerable dampness if equipped with 
rubber 


however, 


insulated cords. We have infor- 
mation concerning a number of regular 
commercial type telephones which have 
been continuous service in tropical 
countries for a considerable number of 


years, all with a minimum amount of 
moisture trouble. 
eee 
(). Is it considered a good practice 


to conceal house wiring for telephone 

installation ? 
A. Special 

to hay 


effort should be taken 


ill new buildings provided with 


facilit for concealed wiring, such as 
conduit systems, underfloor duct sys- 
tems ! moulding raceways. In gen- 
eral, siderably more time is re- 
quire fish wire through floors and 
Walls to run in the open, and this 
type stallation should be used only 
Wher n wiring is objectionable. 

In residences where conduit has 
not be provided, concealed wiring is 
often essary as customers usually 
object ‘xposed wiring in these cases. 

eee 

Q. he acetylene torch considered 
suitah r” use in closing sheath open- 
Ings ir d covered cable? 

* torch, in the hands of a 
~_ ed operator, can be used to 
advar in closing some types of 
— nings. We have seen sam- 
Bi ge cables with both ends of 
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Since publication of the original 
item, we have been advised of numer- 
ous blind telephone operators through- 
out the country who are doing an 
excellent job despite their handicap. 


A survey as of March 15 indicates 
8,600 television receiving sets are in 
operation in the Washington, D. C. 


area. This represents an increase of 


1,300 sets since Feb. 1. 
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the sleeve closed by soldering with a 
torch that proved as lasting in every 
way as a wiped joint. 

The acetylene torch should not, how- 
ever, be used in a tent, manhole or on 
underground work of any kind or in 
any confined space. This limits, there- 
fore, the usefulness of the torch con- 
siderably. 


eee 
Q. We have some cable messenger 
which is rusty and single strands are 


broken in some places although there 
is apparently sufficient strength to sup- 
port the cable. Is it possible to wrap 
strands in 


these broken some 


life of 


manner 


so as to increase the mes- 


senger? 

A. Breaks 
messenger 
often 
of 


use 


single strand in a 
you are 
repaired by attaching a length 
new messenger to the old by the 
clamps. It however, 
doubtful that this practice is desirable 
for if strand is broken due to 
rust, it is entirely possible that the re- 
maining strands are weakened to such 
an extent that replacement of the mes- 
senger is undesirable. 


of a 


such as describe 


of guy is, 


one 


@. Is it possible to limit the length 
of conversations on a dial system? We 
find that our equipment is being tied 
up in some cases due to a number of 
extra-long conversations and a feature 
of this nature should prove of material 
help in the solution of this problem. 


A. This feature can be provided, 
and is used quite extensively in many 
foreign countries. With such an ar- 
rangement, calls can be automatically 
disconnected after a fixed time interval 
which is usually from four to 12 
minutes, depending upon the particular 
locality. 

It is, doubtful 


however, that this 


practice would prove satisfactory in 
this country as considerable ill-will 
would almost certainly result towards 
the telephone company if the proce- 
dure of disconnecting subscribers were 
initiated. There is little doubt but that 
the only remedy in your particular 
case is to make necessary plant ex- 
pansion in order to handle adequately 
the present normal traffic load. 

Many operating companies have ex- 
plained to subscribers that, due to 
their inability to obtain necessary ma- 
terials and equipment, the subscriber 
must make the best of existing facili- 
ties and hold circuits only the mini- 
mum length of time to properly trans- 
act their business. Most subscribers, if 
approached from this angle, will 
willing to cooperate with the telephone 
company. 


be 


©. When a special telephone system 
is used for fire reporting and two or 
the 
at one time, would it not be possible for 
the 


lose one or more calls with the result 


more numbers come in on board 


operator to become confused and 
of error in the actual location of the 
fire? 

A. This could be done except for the 
faet that a special light type annuncia- 
tor cabinet is used in addition to the 
fire reporting switchboard. The 
nuneciator light comes in with the line 
lamp and remains lighted even after 
the lamp on the switchboard is 
answered. The annunciator lamps are 
manually after the fire 
has been properly reported. Such an 
arrangement permits an accurate rec- 
ord of all lines involved in a fire 
port even though an operator might 
forget what had 


an- 


line 


extinguished 


re- 


lines been involved. 


Q. 


a television 


I am considering the purchase of 


set for use in my home, 


wonder if advise 


will 


and I you can me 


how much it increase electric 
bill. 

A. This will, of course, depend upon 
usage. 
that of a television set 
will increase your electric bill approxi- 
mately 75 cents per month. This is not 
out of with power consumption 


of many other home appliances. 


my 


It may be expected, however, 


average use 


line 


e e + 
Q. What types of wood are con- 
sidered suitable for use as poles for 


telephone lines? 

A. The following timbers are con- 
sidered satisfactory for pole use in the 
United States: White Cedar, Chestnut, 
Southern Yellow Pine, Western Red 
Cedar, Lodgepole Pine, Fir, Juniper 
and Redwood. Red and White Cedars 
are, however, the most commonly used. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INDEPENDENTS 
Hold. 46th Annual VWeeting 


N INSPIRATIONAL review of 
the the 
industry, climaxed by an analy- 

sis of the industry’s future outlook, by 

Francis J. Chesterman, president of 

the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 

vania, and a comprehensive report on 

America’s expanding role in interna- 

tional affairs by Congressman Walter 


progress of telephone 


H. Judd, of Minnesota, featured the 
two-day sessions of the 46th annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Inde- 


pendent Telephone Association at Hotel 
toosevelt, Pittsburgh, May 13 and 14. 
The convention well attended 
and the program high 
excellence from start to finish. 

J. K.  Stoltzfus, Birdsboro, was 
elected president to succeed A. M. 
Gibson, Sheffield. R. W. Kintzer, Forty- 
Fort, and B. H. Meadville, 
were elected vice presidents, represent- 


was 


was one of 


Cravens, 


ing the eastern and western districts, 
respectively. Re-elected for the coming 
year were A. C. 
executive 
Cunningham, 
and G. B. 


Herbert, Harrisburg, 
president; M. Ethel 
Harrisburg, secretary; 
Rudy, Jr., York, treasurer. 


vice 


Among those in attendance at the 
reorganization meeting of the directors 
was R. A. Smith, 
present as a director for the first time. 
In addition to Mr. Smith, directors for 
the eastern district for the coming year 
are: C. E. Eaby, Ephrata; R. C. Kint- 
zer, Forty-Fort; G. B. Rudy, Jr., York, 
and L. R. Thurston, Harrisburg. 
Western district directors for 1948- 
1949 will be: A. M. Gibson, Sheffield; 
A. E. Brown, West Springfield; Harry 
M. Engh, Erie; B. H. Cravens, Mead- 
ville, and J. M. Horn, Vandergrift. 


Mr. Chesterman told the Pennsyl- 
vania operating people and their guests 
that the telephone business is one of 
the best businesses there is. No city in 
the United States could be the city it 
is without telephones, he emphasized, 
and nowhere else in the world can a 
person get so much for so little when 
he picks up the receiver of a telephone. 
The story of the telephone, Mr. Ches- 
terman said, is the amazing saga of 
man’s inventive genius, and a_ story 
that ranks high in the annals of hu- 
man achievement. 
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Bangor, who was 


The president of the Pennsylvania 
Bell reported that Pennsylvania alone 
now has more than 2,500,000 telephones 
telephones than there is in 
any country in the world except the 
United Kingdom. Six hundred thou- 
sand of the state’s telephones have 
been installed V-J day. The 
speaker referred to the great strides 
made in radio-telephony and operator 
toll dialing, stating that the latter is 
now in use in Philadelphia and Harris- 
burg, and that it will be in operation 
in Pittsburgh in 1951. 

Commenting on the outlook for the 
future, Mr. Chesterman said that the 
Bell of Pennsylvania is spending $500 
$66,000,000 annually this 


—more 


since 


a minute, or 


year for expansion purposes. “The 
$64 question,” he said, “is where we 
are to get the money to grow on? 
There are two kinds of dollars in our 
business—those which run the _ busi- 
ness and those which build the busi- 
ness. The dollars to run the business 
come from the customers when they 
pay us for their service. The dollars 


that build the plant are those of the 

investors who buy our securiti¢ 
“The dollars we are taking in to ru 

1924 dollars, but the 


the business are 


dollars with which we must build ar 
the highly inflated dollars of 1948 
This situation is not true of othe 


businesses, because a manufactur 


for example, can expand out of ear 
ings, or he can decide not to expai 
at all. The telephone business in realit 
belongs to the people; it represents 
the savings of the many rather tha 


the wealth of a few. 


“Our watchword in the future, as 

always has been, will be service. Th 
way we spell service, S stands f 
stability, E for energy, R for resoure 
fulness, V for for 


C for cooperation, and E fo. 


initiative, 
¢ nthu 


vision, I 


siasm. These are the keys to ou 
mutual progress in the future. They 


are the common heritage of telephon 
men and women everywhere who pro- 
vide what now is and always will | 
the finest 


world.” 


telephone service in_ thi 





ae 


ETHEL CUNNINGHAM (left) 


secretary of the Pennsylvania association and ROSE 


AcMILLEN 


member of the association's staff, were in charge of the convention registratio’ 
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Congressman Judd, speaking with 


great force and fervor, told the Key- 
stone telephone executives and their 
staffs that a sound foreign policy 
and skillful diplomacy must be our 


first line of defense. Conceding that 


faced with a crisis which may 


ve a 

force us back into a regimented econ- 
my, Congressman Judd said: “We do 
not ve one world any more—we have 
two ids and we are split right up 
and down the middle. We have bungled 


our foreign policy terribly, and we can- 
ot go on indefinitely as two worlds. 
The two 


and there are only two ways in which 


worlds are too interdependent, 


work out our salvation and our 
either by 


we Cal 


future conquest, or by 


Our national vice is wish- 


agreement. 
ful thinking, and when we try to deal 


vith the Russians on their terms we 


shirts.” 


ose our 


The congressman developed the prem- 


se that assistance to Europe is neces- 
sary, and that ERP is both a sound 
nvestment and a justifiable gamble. 
He pointed out that Asia still holds 


the balance of power and said that our 
best hope for future peace is to keep 
China out of He 
said the first European re- 
covery is to Washington of the 
bureaucrats who hamper every effort 
r sound administration of ERP. 


Russia’s clutches. 
move in 


rid 


made fo 
In conclusion, he expressed the opinion 
that we should reorganize the United 
Nations, than the 


ganization, and declared that war with 
p 


rather scrap or- 


Khussia is not inevitable if we adopt 
a positive and vigorous policy, coupled 
vith constructive leadership. 

President Gibson, in his report to 


the convention, stressed the need 
adequate for future plan- 
ning. Most Independent telephone peo- 
ple, he inclined to be too 
conservative when it comes to expand- 
Ing fo 


for 


rates and 


said, 


are 


the future, adding that many 


keep paying the heavy costs of 
manua operation because they shy 
lrom new techniques. Declaring that 
we m safeguard our public rela- 
tions all costs, Mr. Gibson said 
that publie relations is a highly skilled 
art and that it must be practiced 24 
hours 2 day. 

Executive Vice President Herbert re- 
ported at the Independents in Penn- 
sylvar during the past year broke 
all rer s for new installations. As 
of Ma the Independents had 330,- 
900 Sta‘ ons, the total including a gain 
of 51,00" telephones or an increase of 
10 pe it during 1947. 

The ciation’s administrative offi- 
cer a reported that in the past 
seven irs 45 Independents have 


droppe t of the Pennsylvania pic- 


ture 

e. of these were small, weak 
cc ay . 

mpa he said, and they were 
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Groups photographed 
at the 


convention. Photos by 





Pennsylvania 


Daniel Seitz. 


Among those partici- 
in the traffic 
conference program 
at the Pennsylvania 
convention were, left 
to right, ROSALIA 
A. SHIBER, Erie; 
MARY E. HAAS, 
Pittsburgh, and MRS. 
DOROTHY JACK, 
Butler. 


pating 


giving the entire industry a black 
Thirty-two of the 45 companies were 


eye. 


absorbed by other Independent com- 
panies. 

‘““‘We consider aid to the smaller com- 
panies,” said Mr. Herbert, “as our No. 
1 duty, and we invite your requests 


for assistance, especially when it comes 


to rate increases. Our association 
helped nine small companies to get 
rate increases during the past year. 





Toll revenues are showing a dwindling 


trend in our clearing house reports, 
and I think we had all better look to 
our local exchange rates before it gets 
any later. Let’s be prepared for any 
eventuality.” 

Clyde S. Bailey, executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, told the dele- 


gates he was glad to be back in “one 
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HE telephone plays such an impor- 

tant role in business establishments, 

it would seem all high schools would 
desire to follow the example of the 
Central Commercial High School, New 
York, in establishing a course in the 
proper use of the instrument. 


An article appearing in the New 
York Sun, Apr. 13, “Telephone Man- 
ners Taught” answers question number 
5, “Don’t you think it would be helpful 
if the proper use of the telephone were 
‘taught in schools?” 


Quoting the article: 


“The girl who gets fired from an 
office because she lacks a ‘telephone 
personality’ does not, in all probability, 
come from the Central Commercial 
High School. Nor is it likely that the 
gum chewing switchboard operator 
who asks ‘Whachername?’ or says 
‘Okay Bub’ was ever a student in the 
secretarial practice classes of this 
school. 


“Miss Helen J. Horton of the faculty 
explained to a New York Sun reporter 
today how the school teaches proper 
telephone procedure. There’s far more 
to the use of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
invention, it appears, than just lifting 
the receiver and talking. Voices should 
not be too loud nor too low; words must 
be carefully enunciated, especially cer- 
tain consonants, and, above all, there 
are as many opportunities for courtesy 
—or discourtesy—over the telephone as 
occur in a face-to-face conversation. 


“To drive these lessons home Central 
Commercial has devised a series of les- 
sons which dramatize the right and 
wrong uses of the telephone. These les- 
son-demonstrations are given in a 
series of rooms which the school has 
converted into a model business office. 


“Lessons Put Into Practice—In the 
sixth term they learn the beginnings of 
telephone manners,’ Miss Horton said. 
‘In the seventh term the subject is part 
of a business project—in this instance 
we have made the paint business our 
setting.’ 

“While Miss Horton was explaining 
the course, girls sat at their desks as 
order clerks, price clerks, credit man- 
agers, billers or switchboard operators. 
Incoming calls were handled with care 
and courtesy. No girl was permitted 
to speak informally to her classmate 
when the message should have been 


telephoned from one ‘department’ to 
another. 


“Dr. Alexander Massell, principal, 
said that many of the largest firms 
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which call the school for employes 
specify that desirable telephone man- 
ners are a requirement. 


“Too Much and Too Littlek—Common 
faults that show up in the untrained 
student, according to Miss _ Isabel 
Loomis, counselor, are the extremes of 
talking too much over the wire and 
not talking enough. Some girls indulge 
in ‘over friendly’ conversations, some- 
times from a mistaken sense of a need 
to be ‘sociable.’ Others use too many 
words in getting merely routine mes- 
sages across. 


“On the other hand, there is the 
student who doesn’t say enough. Hav- 
ing answered the telephone and identi- 
fied herself or her firm, she stops. This, 
Miss Horton said, is likely to occur 
when the person sought is not im- 
mediately available. 


“The untrained office worker in such 
a case may be temporarily stumped. 
Then she is likely to blurt out: ‘He 
isn’t here.’ Miss Horton suggests a 
more informative reply, like, ‘Sorry, 
Mr. Brown is not here. May I take 
a message?’ A small thing, apparently, 
but it may mean the difference be- 
tween holding or losing a job. 


“Sometimes fellow students become 
critics while a classmate uses the tele- 
phone. They tell the girl giving the 
demonstration when her voice is too 
loud or too soft, when she is speaking 
too close to the mouthpiece and when 
she is too far away. 





MILDRED ELLIOT, area traffic supervisor, Illinois 

Commercial Telephone Co., who placed second 

in the ""Miss Voice Personality'’ contest held at 
the recent Illinois convention. 


“According to Sherwood Friedman, 
first assistant in charge of the setre- 
tarial department, good telephone man- 
ners count a lot when a new employe 
is being judged for a permanent job 
in an Office.” 

For a number of years, telephone 
companies have been recruiting opera- 
tors from high schools and, if courses 
in the proper use of the _ telephone 
could be established in all high schools, 
it would be helpful in our business, too. 


Traffic Questions 


(1) Wouldn’t a monthly discussio 
meeting for small town operators be 
an aid to them? Believe I 
much benefited by such. 

(2) Is the toll 
sponsible for calling back and giving 
charges to hotel operators? 


could be 


operator fully re- 


(3) What is one of the major rea- 


sons for inaccuracies in timing long 
distance calls? 
(4) What causes overtiming of 


calls? 





Answers to Traffic Questions 

(1) Monthly meetings for 
small town and large town op- 
erators to discuss operating and 
other problems 
be most helpful. 
sociations 
this nature. 


would certainly 
Some state as- 
sponsor meetings of 

(2) Where arrangements have 
been made with a hotel to give 
CLR service to guests by having 
them pass calls direct to long dis- 
tance, the operator is responsible 


for calling back and quoting 
charges to the hotel PBX opera- 
tor. 


(3) Inaccuracies in timing are 
often due to operators being un- 


certain as to what should be 
taken as the start of conversa- 
tion. 

(4) Overtiming of ca re- 


sults from operators failii¢ 
act promptly when a disconnect 
signal is received, or failing »rop- 
erly to supervise connectio's ” 
which switchhook supervis.0” }§ 
not received. 
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"LADIES DAY AT INDIANA 
TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


By MAYME WORKMAN 
Telephony's Traffic Editor 


It was “Ladies Day” at the traffic ses- 
sion of the Indiana Telephone Associa- 
214 
operators, supervisors, and chief opera- 
tors from telephone exchanges in Indi- 
ana filled the room to capacity, break- 


tion’s convention on May 5, when 


ing all previous attendance records. 
The men their 


absence. The meeting was planned by 


were conspicuous by 
the women, for the women, and women 
presided. 

Miss efficient office 
secretary, Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion, weleomed the ladies to the confer- 
ence and gave an outline of the plans 
for their entertainment. 


Vivian Lasley, 
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Topics presented and discussed were: 
“Improvement of Tributary and Toll 
Center Relationship;” ‘Improvement 
of Toll Completion” and “How Can 
We Give the New Look to Telephone 


99) 


Service? 
Alene Eld- 
Indianapolis; Marie Jellison, 
Warsaw; Mabel Tonnies, Seymour, and 
Vivian Lasley, Indianapolis. 


Discussion leaders were: 


ridge, 


All of the attendants were introduced 
and encouraged to submit questions fo 
discussion. Many interesting traffic 
questions and problems were discussed 
in the open forum. 
after- 
was a “Fashion 
Ayres & Co. tea 


One of the highlights of th 
entertainment ” 
Tea” at the 


noon’s 


room. 


Among the models who displayed the 
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Receiving awards from W. J. SCHEIDLER, Greensburg, Ind., president of the Indiana Telephone 
Association, are the authors of winning papers in the Operators’ Contest, held during the associa- 


tion's recent convention. They are, 


cenmnes, second place. 


left to right, 
LYDIA HOFFMAN, Warsaw, third; RUTH MARTIN, Lafayette, fourth, and LILLIAN FULK, Vin- 
MARY E. DAVIS of Sullvan, winner of fifth place award was not present 


ELSIE |. MITCHELL, Franklin, first place; 


for the picture. 





hil tol hb 





service at the Indiana convention, 


ELLE, public relations assistant, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., answers questions for some 


of those attending the final session. 


Following his explanation and demonstration of 
H.R. G: 
JUNE 5, 1948 


latest fashions was the charming 
daughter of W. H. Beck, secretary of 
the Indiana Telephone Association. 


An innovation was the “Open 
House” in the ladies lounge of the 
Claypool Hotel where an _ interesting 
display of the “Old Look” and the 


“New Look” in equipment 
was arrayed and viewed by traffic em- 
ployes and other attendants at the 
convention. The lounge was “headquar- 
ters” 


telephone 


and a general meeting place for 
the ladies. ‘See you at the lounge” was 
frequently heard during the conven- 
tion. Judging from the popularity of 
innovation, similar arrangements 
will probably be made at future Indi- 
ana conventions. 


this 
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Retires as President of 


Westerly, R. |., Company 

William A. Sheffield, president of the 
Westerly (R. I.) Telephone Co., retired 
from that post June 1. He joined the 
company in 1903 and became president 
in 1987. Mr. Sheffield will continue as 
a director and of the 
tive committee. 


member execu- 


A dinner in his honor given 
May 27 at Pawcatuck, R. I. 
Brief addresses were made by H. E. 
Marr, traffic superintendent, 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; John Magner, vice president of 
the International Brotherhood of Tele- 
phone Workers, and Elmer Cushing, 
general manager of the Westerly com- 
pany. 


was 
Lower 


division 


A gift was presented to Mr. Sheffield 
on behalf of the employes and guests. 
H. E. Darling, a vice president of the 
New England and of the 
Westerly company, is now president of 
the latter. 


company 


Vv 


New Telephone Company 
At Bluff Springs, Ky. 


The Bluff Springs (Ky.) Telephone 
Co. has been organized and_incor- 
porated with $800 capital by G. W. 


Arkinson, V. H. McKinney, Wallace 
Henderson and others as incorporators. 

The company has just announced the 
building of a telephone system to cover 
both local and long distance service in 
Bluff Springs. Work 
Wallace 
the manager. 


started 
will be 


is to be 


at once. Henderson 


Vv 


To Buy Connecticut Company 
The Huntington Telephone Co., Shel- 
ton, Conn., is to be sold to the Southern 
New Co., it 
announced 


England Telephone was 


recently. 
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SAVES FLOOR SPACE IN OLD BUILDINGS... 








CUTS ‘‘CUBAGE’’ IN NEW BUILD .. 





The typical Strowger Auto- 


matic exchange has ample 
equipment, with provision for 
expected growth—all com- 
pactly arranged in minimum 
space. 

















Videvn0Ctte: GIVES YOU y, 
compactness.. 2040. 


Years of experience have shown that, in every case, if a building will heuse 
any type of automatic equipment, it will house Strowger Automatic equipment 
providing comparable facilities—and will usually do it with space to spare! 
And, while meeting space requirements, Strowger equipment always assures: 


Adequate switching facilities, distributing frames, and power equipment. 
Easy access to all equipment, for maintenance purposes. 
Ample provision for expected growth. 


Strowger equipment is always engineered to provide ample switching 
equipment, complete with distributing facilities to assure its most efficient 
operation. Power equipment, too, is provided on a liberal basis, to meet all 
normal requirements. And all this equipment is so arranged that every part that 
may require inspection or adjustment is easy to get at. Compactness has not 
been achieved at the cost of undesirable crowding. 





Then, to provide for growth, extra mounting space is provided in most cases, 
so that expansion is handled by simply adding equipment units on the existing 
frames (or adding similar frames if necessary), without disturbing the basic 
initial installation. Thus, Strowger Automatic equipment gives you maximum 
compactness—not only initially, but even more as your exchange grows. 


Let us show you how Strowger Automatic equipment will meet your space 
requirements—and all other requirements as well! You'll find that Strowger 
equipment gives you compactness—PLUS! 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘Director’ for Register- 


Sender-Translato: Operation . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparaus..Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions —— 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 














This Thing Called 


“Frequency Response” 


GREAT many 

maintenance technicians, par- 

ticularly in the field of Inde- 
pendent telephony, are just beginning 
to study the possibilities of applying 
carrier telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment to their toll circuits. Others have 
already placed such equipment in serv- 
ice or are still exploring the possibili- 
ties and shopping around for equipment. 


operating and 


This little article makes no attempt 
to pose as an oracle of telephone trans- 
mission. The subject as a whole could 
fill several volumes. The writer’s only 
purpose is to help lift the veil of mys- 
tery to the uninitiated telephone worker 
who may not be familiar with the much 
bandied and hackneyed “fre- 
quency response.” 


phrase 


Briefly, this term may be defined as 
the ability or inability of a given line, 
circuit or network to conduct or pass 
certain frequencies or of fre- 
quencies required for the intelligible 
transmission of speech, signals and 
music. The attenuation or over 
any circuit at various frequencies is 
usually measured in “decibels” (the 
most generally-used transmission ‘“‘yard- 
stick’). It is assumed herein that the 
reader has a working knowledge of the 
derivation and meaning of the decibel 
as applied to transmission problems. 
Empirically, it expresses the approxi- 
mate amount of transmission 
through one mile of standard No. 19 
ga. non-loaded paper-insulated cable 
[or 15 miles of No. 104 copper circuit 
(dry) at 1,000 cycles]. 

Conventional types of 
phone lines are always more or 
“non-linear” as regards the losses to 
a wide range of frequencies. By this 
is meant the “lumpy” ability of the 
circuit to pass certain frequencies more 
readily than others. On the other hand, 
a linear-circuit is one which passes all 


groups 


loss 


loss 


physical tele- 


less 


frequencies and discriminates against 
none. Such a Utopian condition is 
usually obtainable only through arti- 
ficial lines or “pads” made up of non- 
inductive resistors 
working lines. 


and seldom in 

In general, a well-constructed open 
wire physical telephone line having no 
cable in its make-up is considered com- 
mercially linear in frequency-response 
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as regards the transmission of signals, 
speech and music. It becomes 
linear to high-fidelity music the mo- 
ment any appreciable lengths of non- 
loaded cable is inserted. The 

causes a falling-off in the higher 
quencies from 
higher or over-tones in music. 


non- 


sable 
fre- 
derive the 
This is 
why even open wire circuits, when used 
for the transmission of network broad- 


whence we 


‘ast programs, are equipped with fre- 
quency equalizers (a device to level-off 
or “flatten” the frequency-response 
from, say, 50 to 8,000 cycles). Usually, 
any circuit which does not vary more 
than three decibels over a 2,800 cycle- 


cycles, is considered sufficiently ea) 
for speech transmission. 


Let us take as a basis of comparison, 
an ordinary open wire telephone lin 
50 miles long without cable, repeating- 

The 7 
response curve of such a circuit wher 
600 


coils or composite sets. frequency 


ohms at each end 
Note the following 


terminated in 
is shown in Fig. 1. 
characteristics: 


(1) The losses at all frequencies fron 
20-cyele ringing to 5,000 cycles ar 
fairly uniform. In other words, the cir- 
cuit is commercially “linear” for all 
signal and voice frequencies. Since it 
is possible to obtain intelligible speech 
transmission between the limits of 200 
to 3,000 cycles, or even 2,200 cycles, 
ample margin is hereby provided 

(2) The losses at carrier frequencies 
(usually 5,000 to 30,000) are 
greater as the frequency is increased. 
But the “image impedance” or im- 
pedance looking into the line at eacl 
end still remains sufficiently near 600 


much 





band from a reference level of 1,000 ohms to eliminate in most cases. the 
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need of impedance matching devices 


such as inequality ratio repeating coils 
or auto-transformers. 

Now, let us look at Fig. 2. This 
shows the frequency response of the 
same 50-mile circuit with three miles 
of toll entrance cable at each end. 
Although the circuit is still commer- 


cially linear for speech frequencies, it 
is decidedly out-of-joint for  trans- 
mitting carrier frequencies, due to the 
fact that the image impedance of the 


cable is extremely low compared to 
that of the 600-ohm open wire line. 
This produces a “mismatch” of im- 


pedance at four different points, i.e.: 


(1) West carrier terminal (600-ohm 
output) to toll cable leaving the office. 


(2) West junction of cable and open 
wire. 

(3) East junction of cable and open 
wire. 

(4) East carrier terminal and toll 


cable into office. 

Note: Practically all electronic trans- 
mission equipment for use on wire lines 
is designed with an output impedance 
of 600 ohms. 

Curve No. 3 shows the same line as 
No. 2, but with im- 
pedance matching devices (auto-trans- 
formers or 


curve equipped 
inequality ratio repeating 
coils) at the four points of mismatch. 
These losses due to mismatch are com- 
monly termed “reflection losses.” 

This, of course, is a relatively simple 
non-linear and the 
more simple remedy would be the in- 
stallation of at the 
point of mismatch, Carrier loading is 
much the ideal cure but ex- 
costly. More complicated and 
ball” often result 
even short lengths of cable are inserted 
at inte 


case of response 


auto-transformers 


nearer 
tremel 
“screv 


curves when 


mediate points along the line. 


This introduces resonant or tuned cir- 
cults between cable and open wire, 
often forming what is called a “wave- 
trap,” difficult to caleulate and often 
terrifically destructive to linear trans- 
missi 

One typical ease which represents an 
actua easurement is shown in curve 
No. This is one of the more im- 
porta easons why the manufacturer 
of ca ’ equipment usually insists on 
havir your wire map. He is_ not 
curi He merely wants to save you 
a lot grief when you first try to 
cut quipment in service. 

Tl far, we hope we have con- 
triby our bit to help you analyze 
your ier transmission problems be- 
fore ier than after you buy. In 
orde: end up with carrier circuits 
navit good, flat frequency response, 
it is to keep in mind the following 
Sugg 1S: 
tie’ : ways furnish line characteris- 

vith your order for carrier 
JUNE 1948 
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“Did you ever notice how sometimes the clouds stand still 
and the poles seem to move?” 


(Courtesy, Telephone Topics) 


and repeater equipment. This will help 
insure that you get the necessary im- 
pedance-matching, etc., needed to make 
a complete job from the start. 

(2) Don’t always depend on theo- 
retical laboratory curves. 

(5) Where bad conditions of main- 
tenance, under-sized cable, inserted 
cable and other factors exist which 
tend to make the frequency response 
of a circuit too non-linear for success- 
ful carrier operation, then make a de- 
termined effort to clean up the situation 
as much as possible before the equip- 
ment arrives. 

At this point it may be expedient to 
answer the two most common questions 
asked by the of 
transmission: 


Question No. I: 


student telephone 


What testing equip- 


ment is required to make frequency 
response runs on my lines? 
Answer: (a) One (preferably two) 


test oscillators the 


characteristics: 


having following 


Frequency Range: 35 to 35,000 cycles 
per second. 


Output Impedance: 600 ohms. 


Power: Most equipment of this na- 
ture is arranged for operation from 
115 volt, 60-cycle power. If field tests 
are required where such power is un- 
available an inverter unit 
operate from a _ six-volt car battery. 
Other types of invertors or convertors 
are available for voltages 
current. 


is needed to 


other and 

(b) One (preferably two) decibel or 
‘“‘nower-level” meters for measuring the 
level at receiving end of test. This 
may be a meter/attenuator type, cali- 
brated on a one mili-watt, 600 ohms, 
level basis. A more expensive but 
wider-range instrument is available in 
the form of a vacuum-tube voltmeter 
with decibel scale. In any event, the 
decibel meter chosen should have a 
range of at least 15 to plus four decibel 
on one mili-watt calibration. 


(c) Two accurate 600-ohm, non-in- 
ductive resistors. 
(d) A few attenuators or “pads” 


ranging from one to 10 db value at 
600 ohms. 


(e) Two variable auto-transformers 
with impedance matching range one to 
one, one to 1.5, one to two, one to three 
and one to four. 


Question No. 2: Lacking all of the 
above test equipment, how can I gain 


some idea of the frequency characteris- 


tics of any line? 

Answer: After all, the main objec- 
tive on any toll line is to transmit 
speech which is_ intelligible to the 


human ear and sufficiently faithful to 
enable the recognition of familiar 
Any good ear which has been 
trained by telephonic experience should 
be able to place the performance of any 
of the cate- 


voices. 


circuit in one following 


gories: 


Transmission: This fa- 
vors the low frequencies but discrimi- 
“highs,” much the 
same as the tone control on your radio 
set when turned to “bass.”’ Any voice 
current which cuts off frequencies 
above 1,800 to 2,000 cycles will sound 


“Drummy” 


nates against the 


“drummy” since overtones are reduced 
or eliminated. 

This favors 
the high frequencies but discriminates 
against the “lows” 


“Tinny” Transmission: 
as does your radio 
tone control when turned to “high” 
While the presence of the 
necessary overtones helps to retain in- 
telligibility, the lack of lower bases or 
volume 


or 


“soprano.” 


producing 
volume of 
“tinny” sound. 


frequencies causes 


weak transmission with 


“Hollow” Transmission: Usually due 
to shortage of both “lows” and “highs.” 
When the speech-band becomes so nar- 
that both lower and higher fre- 
quencies are badly depleted the circuit 
is decidedly 


row 


uncommercial. A crude 
test of intelligibility is to pass an array 
of figures over the line. Unless the 
circuit will effectively all fre- 
quencies between 250 and 2,100 cycles 
(2,500 is better) you that 
it becomes difficult to the 
difference between such figures as five 
and nine, 27 and 37, ete. 


pass 
will note 
recognize 


In conclusion, don’t forget that even 
after your toll network is set for grade 
“A” transmission quality, your service 
is still at the mercy of defective re- 
ceivers, transmitters and _ induction 
coiis in subscribers’ sets, to say noth- 
ing of frequency discrimination in cord 
circuits, switch equipment, repeating- 
coils, ete. Good transmission requires 
continual alertness to the condition of 
everything in your plant, both outside 
and inside. 
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Bell Files for Temporary 
Rate Increase in Kansas 

An application for an 
temporary” increase in local exchange 


“immediate 


and intrastate toll rates in 
pending the outcome of proceedings 
before the courts and the Kansas Cor- 
poration Commission, was filed May 26 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. (TELEPHONY, Apr. 10, p. 28). 

If granted, the company 
able to levy and collect 
immediately. 
guaranteeing refunds to customers in 
the event the 
permanent 


Kansas, 


would be 
higher rates 
A bond would be posted 


later set 
rates lower than the pro- 
posed $3,350,000 a year increase. 


Vv 


Reduces Mich. Company's Rates 
Because of Inadequate Service 
By order of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission the monthly rates 
of the Houghton Lake (Mich.) Tele- 
phone Co. have been reduced to $1.50 
the figure being, in the opinion of the 
commission, with the 


value of the service rendered by the 


commission 


commensurate 


company under circumstances shown by 
the evidence of its subscribers. 

The rate will remain in effect until 
the Houghton Lake company complies 
with the commission order to provide 
adequate service. 


Vv 


Master Upholds Bell 
In Georgia Rate Case 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has won another round in its court 
battle for increased rates in Georgia, 
but the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission is continuing its fight against 
the higher rates (TELEPHONY, May 
22, p. 29). 

Walter R. McDonald, chairman, an- 
nounced May 27 that the commission 


would file “vigorous” exceptions to a 


report by Attorney Allen W. Clapp 
who upheld the company. 

Mr. Clapp was named by Fulton 
Superior Court Judge Bond Almand 


as master to investigate the protracted 
rate controversy. 
Mr. McDonald said that Mr. Clapp’s 


30 


finding would result in increased tele- 
phone rates in 
500,000 a year. 


Georgia totaling $4,- 


The company started its suit after 
the commission allowed only $1,412,000 


of a_ requested $3,715,000 temporary 
annual rate increase. The case went 
to Mr. Clapp after the court heard 


both sides and granted $365,000 tem- 
porary relief. 

Mr. Clapp that 
of the company on a sound basis would 
require that it earn 6°; per cent an- 
He said the 
commission order would have allowed 


reported operation 


nually on its investment. 


the company less than 2 per cent an- 
nual return and was therefore ‘“con- 


fiseatory.”’ 


Vv 


Bell Denied Rate Increase 
In Vermont Exchanges 

A $450,000 rate increase for the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
May 26 by the Vermont 
Public Service Commission, but refund 


was denied 


of amounts provisionally collected since 
Dee. 1 was stayed by a court 
(TELEPHONY, May 15, p. 21). 


order 


The commission ratified one schedule 
of rate raises put in effect tentatively 
on Feb. 1, 1947, but that an- 
other schedule which became effective 
on a tentative basis Dec. 1, 
unjustified. 


ruled 
1947, was 


The company announced that an ap- 
peal would be taken immediately to 
the Vermont Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, Associate Justice Olin M. 
Jeffords granted the company a stay 
of execution. Thus the 
requiring 


commission’s 


order refund of all excess 


charges within 30 days will not have 
to be complied with until the supreme 
court makes its final decision. 

The proposed rates, according to the 
company, were figured to give a re- 
turn of 4.3 per cent on its Vermont 
investment, but that in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 the return actually was 
only 3.8 per cent. If the rates now 
permitted by the state had been in 
effect during that period, the return 
would have been 0.5 per cent, a Bell 


spokesman said. The commission con- 


Sacstias 


te 

g 

¢ 

| 

| 
iit 


tended, however, that just one increass 
would lift the return to 4 per cent. 

The New England company had est 
mated that the two schedules of highe: 
rates would have increased reve ap 
proximately $1,400,000 annually 

The company, by arrangement wit! 
the commission, was permitted 
effect 


the increases in 


provisl Lily, 
subject to later action by the mn 
mission. 


Nebraska Continental's Rate 
Plea Taken Under Advisement 
The Nebraska State Railway Con 
under adviseme 
Nebraska ¢ 
tinental Telephone Co., Columb f 


mission has taken 


the application of the 


increased rates at its thirty exchanges 

Testimony for the company ved 
an actual investment in property plus 
working capital of $2,797,561, revenues 
of $573,553 and expenses of $475,604 
in 1947, and that 
increased during the last 10 ys 


while revenus 


73 per cent, operating costs had rise! 
135 per cent. It is estimated that 
der the proposed rates revenues 
$195,831 and 

ing expenses to $97,499. 


VV 


Asks Court Relief from Order 
Denying Temporary Increase 


be increased by 


In response to an appeal 
Southwestern Bell Telephone ' 
relief from the Oklahoma Cor} tio! 
Commission’s denial of a_ ten ary 
District Court 
Judge Stephen Chandler issued 

der May 21 directing the con 
apply first to the state supren u 


rate increase, Federal 


Judge Chandler said that | the 
federal court and the state rem 
court have jurisdiction in the ittel 
but that under the federal con le, 


the state court should have f col 
sideration. 


John Cantrell, company ney; 
subsequently reported that a1 1Ca- 
tion would be filed with the O oma 
supreme court as soon as pos ( for 
an injunction against enforce: t ol 
the commission’s ruling. 

The commission denied a té rary 
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nerease on Apr. 19 (TELEPHONY, 
A hearing for perma- 


rate 
May 1, p. 25). 


nent higher rates is now in progress. 

During hearings on the temporary 
increase petition, company officials tes- 
tified that Southwestern Bell is now 


making not more than one and one-half 
ner cent return on its 
offered to put up a 


investment and 


bond to protect 


subscribers against loss if the re- 
quested temporary rates were not made 
yermanent. The commission, however, 


ienied both the increase and the bond. 
“We are to take 
obtain relief and permit us to 


forced such action 
as W 
charge adequate exchange rates,”” Man- 

general manager of 
Bell, “in 
ist of our Oklahoma exchanges the 


in effect 


ey | Pearcy, 


Sout! announced. 


vestern 


have been since 


resent rates 


VV 


Bell, Independent Merger of 
Oklahoma City Exchanges Asked 


The merging of all Independent tele- 
me exchanges in the immediate 
Oklahoma City suburban area with the 
western Bell Telephone Co. ex- 
hange 1S proposed in an 
a th the 


(om ssion. 


application 
Oklahoma Co1 poration 


The petition, 


rence (Okla.) 


Southwestern 


the 


’ 
and 


signed jointly by 
Telephone Co. 
Bell 


ratification of an 


Telephone Co., 


option to 


Bell to take over the Spencer ex- 
change and a toll line between Spence1 
The 
Spencer company shall receive 
the Okla., tele- 
exchange now owned by the Bell 


the latte 


Jones, option also provides 


ange 


Carmen, 


erests and shall pay to 


commission also approved its 
iminer’s report authorizing the 
nsolidating of the Nicoma Park Tele- 
‘0. exchange with the South- 
est sell exchange at Oklahoma 
TELEPHONY, May 22, p. 28). 
tariffs at Nicoma 
Ar} continued in Free toll 
Park 


ordered 


existing 
force. 
( between 


Nicoma and 


CT has been disecon- 


Vv 


Rescindment Order 

hts and privileges of the Ewen 
Telephone Co. have been re- 
'y order of the Michigan Pub- 
‘e Commission for: (1) Fail- 
erve customers in territory; 
reduction of hours of 
(5) failure to properly main- 
tan nt and reconnect customers 
failure. The action fol- 
commission investigation of 
endered by the utility. 


1948 


2 trary 
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To Install Dial Equipment at 
Texhoma, Goodwell, Oklahoma 


If the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 


mission approves the proposed rates, 
the Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co. of Lubbock, Tex., will install dial 
Texhoma Goodwell, 


equipment at and 


Okla. 


The proposed dial rates are: 


) 


Texhoma 

Proposed 

Monthly 
Class of Service Rates 
Business, one-party $5.00 
Business, two-party ........ 1.00 
Business, extension ...... 1.25 
Residence, one-party 2.75 
Residence, two-party 2.75 


Residence, extension 
Rural line sé rvice 


COM PAN Y-OW He d line 


ove? 


Rural, business 
Rural, residence 


NO Ge 


Subseriber-owned rural 

line service 
One on line, residence.... 21d 
One on line, business 3.75 
Two on line, residence. 2.00 
Two on line, business.... 2.19 


Foregoing rates apply for wall o1 


desk handset. 
Goodwell 
Proposed 
Monthly 
Class of Service Rates 
Business, one-party $4.50 
3usiness, two-party a 3.50 
3usiness, extension a ke aaa WAS) 
Residence, one-party ..... 2.50 
Residence, two-party 2.00 
Residence, extension ....... 15 


Foregoing rates apply to 
deskset. 

Company-owned, rural line S 

Rural, business 
Rural, residence .......... 


Su bseribe T-OW VE d line S 


One on a line, residence..... 2 

One on a line, business...... } 

Two on a line, residence.... 2.00 
> 


Two on a line, business. 0) 
Three or more on a line, 

POI oo is. bao vw 1.25 
Three or more on a line, 

i 1.75 
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Orders Company to Furnish 
Service to Former Subscriber 
A former 
the 
phone Co. 


complaint 
(Penn.) Tele- 
for failure to establish tele- 


subseriber’s 
against Blacktown 

been 
Public 


phone service in his home has 
sustained by the Pennsylvania 
Utility Commission. 

the 
company to service, J. H. 
Shuler, the complainant, stated that his 
were repeatedly 
cause: (1) The company 
install service during the 
(2) the company claimed that he was 
indebted to it for previously 
furnished. 


In seeking an order to compel 
furnish 
requests refused be- 
would not 
war, and 


service 


The commission ruled that the utility 
justified, the 
given evidence, in refusing service and 
ordered it to facilities 
to the complainant at its sole cost and 


was not upon basis of 


provide such 
expense. 


Vv 


Chardon, Ohio, Independent 
Allowed Increased Rates 

The Ohio Public Utilities 
sion has granted the rate increase ap 
plication of the Chardon (Ohio) Tele- 
phone Co. The became 
effective immediately. 


Commis- 


new rates 


The monthly rates on business tele- 
phones went from $2.75 to $5.00; main 
line residents, $2.00 to $3.50; five-party 
$1.75 to $2.25; rural party 
$2.00. 


Vv 


Two Oklahoma Companies Sold 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 


residents, 


lines, $1.75 to 


sion has received notice of the follow- 
ing changes in ownership of Independ- 
ent telephone companies: J. F. Novak 
sold the Lookeba (Okla.) Tele- 
Co. to: H. C. Weaver, former 
Mr. Novak purchased the plant 
Mrs. Zella West has 
(Okla.) 
Mr. 


telephone 


has 
phone 
owner. 
about a year ago. 
sold the Bokchito 
Ca: te b. A. 
operating a 
Colbert. 


Telephone 
Parker 
plant at 


Parker. has 


been 


Vv 


To Abandon Telephone Service 
Abandonment of all telephone service 
by the Elk Run Telephone Association, 


Watrous, has been approved by the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion. The order becomes effective 60 


days following May 4. The association 
serves approximately 65 subscribers in 
Tioga Potter 
maintains manually op- 
Watrous, Tioga 
County and Germania. 


VV 
Authorizes Sale of Stock 


The Dayton (Ore.) Telephone Co. has 
authorized Pub- 
lie Utilities Commissioner to issue and 


certain portions of and 


Counties and 


erated exchanges in 


been by the Oregon 


sell 200 shares of its common capital 


stock of the par value of $50 pet 
share, total par value $10,000. Pro- 


ceeds from the sale are to be used for 
financing needed additions to the com- 
pany’s system. 


VV 
Permitted to Sell Stock 


The Oregon Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner has authorized the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to issue and 
before Sept. 1, at not less 
than $100 per share, 601,262 shares of 
its common capital stock of the ag- 
gregate par value of $60,126,200 and 


3| 


sell, on or 





to use the proceeds to reimburse its 
treasury for moneys expended there- 
from for extensions, additions and im- 
provements to its telephone property. 


Vv 


Ordered to File Rate Sheets 


The Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission has ordered the Pickford 
(Mich.) Telephone Co. and the Good- 
rich (Mich.) Telephone Co. to file rate 
sheets that conform substantially with 
those attached to their previously filed 
rate increase petitions. The former 
company has requested higher rates at 


its Pickford, Cedarville, Detour and 
Hudyard exchanges and the latter 
company for its Goodrich exchange. 
Vv 
Authorizes Minnesota Sales 
Authorization for the sale of the 


Org Telephone Co., Nobles County, to 
the Worthington (Minn.) Telephone 
Co., and of the Brookston (Minn.) 
Telephone Co. to Harold M. and Lil- 
lian Gardner Dahl, was granted re- 
cently by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. 


Vv 


Penn. Company to Issue Stock 

Permission to issue $100,000 par 
value of four per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock has been granted to the 
Tioga County Bell Telephone Co., Syl- 
vania, by the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission 

June 11: Rehearing by request of 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on Mar. 1 commission order di- 
recting that the company extend the 
southern boundary of its Miami ex- 
change area southward. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

June 8: Hearing on _ complaint 
against Missouri Union Telephone Co., 
Richards, Mo., Fulton Telephone Co., 
Fulton, and Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. by subscribers desiring serv- 
ice out of Ft. Scott. 

June 8: Hearing on application of 
South Dickinson Mutual Telephone Co., 
Navarre, for authority to change rates. 

June 29: Hearing on application of 
Katy Telephone Co., Elsmore, for au- 
thority to change rates. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

June 7: Hearing on rate application 
of Bricelyn (Minn.) Mutual Telephone 
Co. 

June 8: Hearings on rate applica- 
tions of Racine (Minn.) Telephone Co., 
Dexter (Minn.) Telephone Co., and 
Winona County Telephone Co., Lewis- 
ton, for its Lewiston, Altura, and Roll- 
ing Stone exchanges. 
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tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash., June 25 and 26. 





COMING 1948 CONVENTIONS 
North Dakota Telephone Asso- Rocky Mountain Telephone A-:. 
ciation, Clarence Parker Hotel, sociation, Albany Hotel, Denver, 

Minot, June 14 and 15. Sept. 16 and 17. 

New Hampshire Telephone As- 

sociation and the Vermont Tele- Michigan Independent  Tele- 

phone Association, Lake Morey phone Association, Hotel Olds, 

Inn, Fairlee, Vt., June 16 and 17. Lansing, Sept. 23 and 24. 
California Independent Tele- 

»hone Association, Alexandria . ; os 

- a United States Independent Tele- 

Hotel, Los Angeles, June 17 and ‘agai ‘ 

18 phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
; Chicago, Oct. 11, 12 and 13. 
Washington Independent Tele- 

phone Association and Oregon 

Independent Telephone Associa- Missouri Telephone Association, 


Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, 


Nov. 15 and 16. 








June 9: Hearing on application of 
United Telephone Co., West Concord, 
for authority to change rates. 

June 9: Hearings on rate applica- 
tions of Pine Island (Minn.) Telephone 
Co. and G. O. Miller Telephone Co., 
White Rock, for its White Rock and 
Goodhue exchanges. 

June 14: Hearings on rate applica- 
tions of Kimball (Minn.) Telephone 
Co., Eden Valley (Minn.) Telephone 
Co., Watkins (Minn.) Telephone Co., 
and Commercial Telephone Co., Bel- 
grade, for its Belgrade and Elrosa 
exchanges. 

June 16: Hearing on application of 
McGregor (Minn.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to change rates. 

June 17: Hearing on application of 
Peoples Telephone Co., Bigfork, for 
authority to change rates. 

June 24: Hearing on rate applica- 
tion of Minnesota Telephone Co., Min- 
neapolis, for its Kandiyohi, Svea, Ray- 
mond and Willmar exchanges. 


New York Public Service Commission 

June 4: Hearing on application of 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 
to issue $400,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

June 10: Continued commission in- 
vestigation of why 44 sections of Stil- 
well (Okla.) Telephone Co. territory 
have not been declared open. 

June 10: Hearing on joint applica- 
tion of D. R. Majors and Roberta 
Majors, owners of Spencer (Okla.) 
Telephone Co., and S. Lloyd William- 
son and Freda Williamson for elimina- 
tion of free toll service between Spen- 
cer and Jones. 

June 10: Hearing on joint applica- 
tion of Snencer (Okla.) Telephone Co. 
and Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for trade and sale of the Spencer ex- 
change and toll line for the Southwest- 
ern Bell company’s Carmen, Okla., 
exchange. 

June 16: Continued hearing on ap- 
plication of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Southwestern . Associated 
Telephone Co., Lubbock. Tex., South- 
western States Telephone Co. of 
Brownwood, Tex., and Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Co., Broken Arrow, for continu- 


ance of rules, similar to those of ex- 
pired federal regulation U-2 governing 
order of service installation. 

June 16: Continued hearing on ap- 
plication of residents near Stigler and 
Keota for declaration of open territory 
in area claimed by E. H. Talbot. 

June 18: Hearing on application of 
Big Ben Telephone Co., Valliant, fo. 
authority to increase rates. 

June 22: Continued hearing on ap- 
plication of the residents of Moore, re- 
questing that the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co. of Brownwood, Tex., be 
required to give adequate service. 

June 24: Hearings on application of 
Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co., Lubbock, Tex., for approval of 
dial telephone rates at Goodwell and 
Texhoma. 

July 14: Hearing on application o! 
B. Richardson, commission enginee!, 
for order requiring the Calumet 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. to give improved 
service. 

July 30: Hearing on application 0! 
Lookeba (Okla.) Telephone Co. for ex 
ceptions to commission examiner's rec- 
ommendations for denial of increased 
switching rates. 

Sept. 2: Hearing on application 0! 
Harry D. Moreland, Tulsa, for orde! 
requiring the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to continue serving him. 

Sept. 7: Hearing on application 0! 
Wayne residents for automatic dial 
exchange installation by the South- 
western States Telephone Co., Brown- 
wood, Tex. 

Sept. 9, 10, 21, 22, and 23: Hearing 
on evidence contesting applica ion of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone (0. #0 
increased intrastate exchange rates I 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


June 1: Hearing on compl: int of 
William Schevey against The Be’! Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvar 4 and 
Big Eddy Telephone Co., Narrow sburg; 
N. Y., alleging refusal of t'> Bell 
company to extend service com- 
plainant’s property in the B Eddy 
company’s territory. 
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a call on the millionth telephone as Art Jones, local telephone manager, 





Mrs. Pierick places her first call over the General Telephone System's millionth telephone in Richland Center, Wis. 
Gil 5, Gene 3, Jimmy 14 months, and Johnny three months are ready to join in the call. Vernon W. Thomson, mayor of Richland Center, places 





Mr. Pierick and the four boys, 


and H. F. Moran, Commonwealth commercial superintendent, look on. 


General System Installs 1920, and as part of the Commonwealth from Southern California to Vermont 
1,000, 000th Telephone Telephone Co., formed the nucleus of and from the state of Washington to 
The millionth telephone owned by What is today known as the General Louisiana. 
m7 General Telephone System was in- Telephone System. The original system The system’s 500,000th telephone was 
a, stalled on May 19, according to Harold exchanges served about 1,550 stations — installed late in December, 1939. Dur- 
ing V. Bozell, president of General Tele- When acquired. ing the intervening eight years and 
phone Corp. This historic installation From this modest beginning, Gen- four months, the number of system- 
al was made in the home of Jack Pierick, eral Telephone System has grown to oWned telephones in service doubled, 


Richland Center is one of the five States, outside the 


Richland Center, Wis. telephone companies 
3ell Svstem. Today growth can be accounted for in part by 


who lives in the farming community of become the largest operating group of and total assets have increased from 


in the United $108,755,000 to $195,000,000. This 


0 exchanges acquired by the late Messrs. General furnishes service through acquisitions but more particularly by 
S. L. Odegard and J. F. O’Connel! in 1,022 exchanges in 19 states extending (Please turn to page 36) 
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Are you troubled with heavy induction from Rural 
Electrification Lines strung parallel or crossing 
your rural or toll lines? 


While the No. 3-A Arrestor Relay does not elim- 
inate humming and other noises, it will eliminate 
grounded arrestors due to this induction; it is 
standard equipment on all major telephone and 
telegraph systems. 


Write for circular regarding the 3-A arrestor relay. 
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10 Reasons why KELLOGG PBX Provides 
Better Subscriber Service 


% STURDY STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


Because of its steel frame construction, the Kellogg PBX 
stands up under hardest service. Lasts longer—makes your 
equipment dollar go farther. 


% EASY ADAPTATION FOR TYPE OF SERVICE 
May be quickly converted for use with either common 
battery manual or dial main exchanges. No wiring changes 
are ever necessary. 


% CONVENIENT TRUNK RE-RING 


As soon as the PBX extension hangs up, the trunk circuit 
is available for incoming calls, whether or not the connec- 
tion at the PBX is removed. 


% THROUGH OR ATTENDANT DIALING 
When the PBX is served by a main dial exchange, PBX 
extensions equipped with dial can dial their own numbers 
without assistance of PBX attendant. 


% BALANCED BATTERY FEED 


Connections between any two PBX stations made with indi- 
vidual, bridged-type battery feed relays for each line, per- 
mitting double lamp supervision. 


% AUTOMATIC TRUNK HOLDING 


Trunk calls held automatically until PBX station answers 


and hangs up. No lost connections at main exchange while 
attendant is handling call. 


% LOW CURRENT CONSUMPTION 


All circuits consume the minimum amount of current. And 


a cutoff key protects the battery from unnecessary drain 
when the board is unattended. 


% POSITIVE LAMP SUPERVISION 


Directs attendant’s attention to connections when required 


by telephone users. Assures PBX service of highest possible 
quality at all times. 


% SINGLE NIGHT CONNECTIONS 


Regular cord circuits are used to establish single night con- 
nections for two-way main exchange service while P!)* 1s 
unattended. 





% MULTIPLE NIGHT CONNECTIONS 
Spider patching cords make it possible to connect fiy« st# 
tions with each trunk for two-way main exchange s rvic€ 
when the PBX is unattended. 

















The Kellogg Masterbuilt PBX Switchboard is always 
ready to serve every switchboard requirement—with- 
out ve-wiring or delays! Slashes idle equipment in- 
ventories because you can move it quickly between 
subscribers and between areas served by common 


battery manual or dial main exchanges. 


Telephone companies everywhere find that this rug- 
ged switchboard lasts longer. Many Kellogg PBX’s 
are still providing efficient service after 20, 30 and 
almost 40 years of continuous use. The Kellogg PBX 
is housed in an attractive cabinet supported by a 
sturdy welded steel framework that assures long years 
of hard service. Circuits and equipment are designed 
(0 giv the fastest PBX service possible. This modern 


board js designed for use in medium-sized factories, 
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FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER NEED! 
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stores, office buildings, hotels, hospitals and institu- 
tions. Review the Masterbuilt’s features — see how 
they'll help sell PBX service to your subscribers! 

The Kellogg PBX is available in two models—type 
“J” and type “K,” in capacities from 50 to 200 lines. 
Type “J” provides either through or block supervi- 
sion. Through trunk supervision insures correct tim- 
ing on toll calls because the toll operator receives a 
disconnect when the PBX extension hangs up. Type 
“K” provides through battery feed and through su- 


pervision. Jack-ended trunks are used in both. 


Join the long list of satisfied Independent telephone 
companies everywhere who are enjoying the benefits 
of the Kellogg PBX. Contact Kellogg today for 


complete information! 


SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 





additions of telephones to existing ex- 
changes. 

General Telephone System companies 
experienced a net gain of 100,900 tele- 
phones during the 12 months ending 
Mar. 31, 1948, exclusive of acquisitions. 
Notwithstanding the extent of this 
growth, system companies were holding 
at that date 123,000 unfilled service ap- 
plications. 


Vv 


Leroy Wilson Honored 
In Terre Haute 

An eventful and happy occasion was 
created for the Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co. officials and employes 
when Leroy A. Wilson, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., expressed his desire to visit its 
offices and plant at Terre Haute, Ind., 
as a part of the “Wilson Day” home- 
coming program on May 13... a day 
that will long be remembered by the 
residents of Terre Haute. 

C. E. McCormick, vice president and 
general manager of the Citizens Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., made prepara- 
tions for the visit. A cordial weleome 
was extended Leroy Wilson by com- 
pany officials: Frank E. Bohn, chair- 
man of the board, Emmett Swanson, 
president, and Mr. McCormick, as he 
crossed the company’s threshold at 3:30 
p.m. After having completed a tour 
through the plant with the welcoming 
committee, Mr. Wilson visited 
friends in the executive offices. 


with 


Great elation and expectation flooded 
the lobby of the office building as the 
company employes assembled there to 


meet and hear Mr. Wilson speak to 
them as this outstanding executive 
was once associated with the Citizens 


Independent Telephone Co. As a for- 
mer employe in the company’s en- 
gineering department beginning in June 
of 1920, he spent several weeks mak- 
ing installations during that summer 
when the company introduced a change 
in the method of ringing telephone 
subscribers. 

Mr. Wilson’s talk, primarily cover- 
ing the tremendous job the telephone 
companies are performing in the 
world’s great web of telephone com- 
munications greeted with en- 
pride by the attentive 


was 
thusiasm and 


audience. 


On behalf of the employes of the 


Citizens Independent Telephone Co., 
Helen Atelski presented Mr. Wilson 
with a bouquet of roses for Mrs. Wil- 


son—symbolice of their sincere efforts 
to share in the spirit of rendering the 
world’s greatest public service. 

Other highlights in the “Wilson 
Day” program included a special con- 
vocation at Rose Polytechnic Institute 
where Dr. Donald Prentice made the 
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Picture taken in the executive offices of the Citizens Independent Telephone Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., showing officials of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. and the Citizens Independent company with 


LEROY WILSON. 


Reading from left to right: CHARLES W. POTTER, vice-president and general 


manager, Indiana Bell; FRANK J. BAKER, general plant superintendent, Home Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; T. D. DIAL, general contract agent, Indiana Bell; EMMETT SWANSON, 

president, Citizens Independent company; LEROY WILSON; FRANK E. BOHN, chairman of the board, 

Citizens Independent company; FRED MARSTON, vice-president of Indiana Bell; C. E. McCORMICK; 

A. M. TAYLOR, general traffic manager, Indiana Bell; FRED THOMAS, who employed Mr. Wilson 

for the Indiana Bell while he was still a student at Rose Polytechnic Institute; HARRY S. HANNA, 
president, Indiana Bell company. 


presentation of an honorary doctor’s 
degree in engineering to Mr. Wilson. 
At noon the faculty of the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute gave a luncheon meet- 
ing in his honor, and in the evening 
600 persons attended a dinner in the 
Mayflower Room of the Terre Haute 
House, where the Terre Haute Chamber 
of Commerce announced the establish- 
ment of the Leroy Wilson Scholarship 
Fund at Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


Vv 


Life Begins at Forty— 
And Memories at Ninety 


When delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Charles Fleetford Sise 
Chapter, Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica, gathered in Toronto, Ontario, re- 
cently, there who 
She 
was Lillian Camp who, at 90, was the 
oldest pioneer at the convention. 

Miss Camp was the first long dis- 
tance operator in Montreal. She 
employed by the Edison Telephone 
Co. before its acquisition by the Bell 
in 1880, then worked 48 years 
with the Bell before her retirement in 
1929. 


Incorporation of the 


was one present 


could outreminisce anyone there. 


was 


and 


Bell company 
in 1880 and her days as an operator 
in an exchange which served all of 
Montreal’s then 200 telephones are 
vividly remembered and recounted. Be- 
cause there were no telephone direc- 
tories at the time, Miss Camp became 
well acquainted with the 50-odd_ sub- 
scribers on her switchboard, 
numbers she 


whose 
names and had to mem- 
orize. 

Many of the misconceptions which 
greeted the advent of the telephone in 
Montreal are still 


amusing to her. 


When told that of the 
was ill with diphtheria, a subscribe. 
replied that the girl had caught th 
disease by “getting the breath of every- 


one operators 


one who spoke to her over the wire!” 
VV 
OBITUARIES 
ARTHUR BROUGHMAN, 68, secretary 


and manager of the Augusta (Mich.) 
Telephone Co., died May 17 at his 
home in Ross township. Mr. Brough- 


man became secretary of the compan: 
in 1920 and, with his 
the exchange until 1933. 


wife, managed 
Surviving him are his widow, a son, 
two daughters, 
three great-grandchildren, a 
brother, and two half-sisters. 


nine grandchildren, 


l¢ 
nali 


PETER D. KREHBIEL, | 
Prairie, Kan., died May 29. He was 
the first exchange 
operators and owners in the state. 

Coming to the United States at the 
age from Kiev, 
Krehbiel moved to Kansas in 1885. He 
Scott 


one of telephone 


of seven 2ussia, M! 


operated telephone exchanges 1n 


City, Maize, Langdon, Cunninghan 
and Bentley. 

Survivors are two sons, two d igh- 
ters, two brothers, a sister, and |¢ 


grandchildren. 


eco e@ 

J. F. DRENGUIS, 78, one of t or- 
ganizers of the Farmers Tele) hon 
Company of Dodge County, or 


Bend, died May 25 
Scribner, Neb. Mr. Drenguis ha 
a director and president for mo! 
30 years. 


at his home 
heen 


than 
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Amcreco poles 


) they're 




















When you see the Amcreco brand, 
check the figures which appear in the 

shield. They represent the last two digits 

of the year the pole was treated. Then 
examine the condition of the pole. You'll find 
conclusive evidence of the dependability and 
long life of Amcreco full length, pressure 
treated, creosoted poles. Write for detailed 
information on actual service records today. 
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Business- 
Government 


(Continued from page 19) 





valuation, if it was not extravagant 
claims by hired company experts who 
put regulation on a bargaining basis. 
The holding company abuses of for- 
mer years in the other utility indus- 
tries, railroads, gas, and electric, shook 
public confidence in regulation. 
Today, these abuses are more or less 
a thing of the past because they 
brought on their own retribution. To- 
day, I think, regulation still suffers 
somewhat from a lack of full con- 
fidence on the part of some utility 
companies, particularly small com- 
panies, that it can protect them. 
I realize I have said some hard 
things about a few regulators. These 
few are important. It only takes a 
tiny amount of poison to do a fatal 
job. But justice compels me to add 
that, by and large, the great body of 
men and women professionally engaged 
in regulation are just as sincere, just 
as anxious to have regulation work as 
you are, or should be. I am glad to 





DIG HOLES with your tne truck AND CREW 


say that in more recent months the 
wave of influence, especially in Wash- 
ington which gave us regulators ideo- 
logically unfit to regulate, is subsiding. 

You in New York State are espe- 
cially fortunate in having a firmly 
established system of public service 
regulation which not only pioneered 
our present system of utility regula- 
tion ever since 1907, but a commission 
which has ever since maintained a na- 
tional reputation for fair dealing. 

These regulators are not only the 
judges of your business responsibility 
to the public, they also your 
friends, ready, willing and able to help 
you many a rough And 
regulators help the Independent 
company in so many affirmative ways 
better accounting and orderly 
bookkeeping, better relations with the 
customers, better credit at the bank 
to mention only a few aspects. 

A good many smaller companies are 
still afraid of regulation. Their man- 
agement seems to suffer a little from 
stage fright because they have not 
taken the time and trouble to cultivate 
personal relations with the regulatory 
authorities. I don’t know any better 
way to do that, at the state level, than 
through an association just such as 
this. If the average small company 
man would just convince himself of 


are 


over spot. 


can 


more 


Tei-t-LECT POLE HOLE DIGGEp 















truck. 





“ee Digs a straight hole from any truck position 
ae Adjustable for clean holes to 8 ft deep 

'@ Interchangeable augers 9" to 16” diameter 
'@ Low cost—low upkeep— highly dependa 


can sup 


ble 


THE Tel-E-Lect Pole Digger is 
built for tough jobs at hard-to- 
get-at-places. The same truck 
that is now used for setting poles 
can also be used for drilling holes. ’ 
A single bolt attaches the digger 
to the truck. It works suspended 
from the derrick and is raised and 
lowered by the winch line. Pow- 
ered by the truck motor through a power take- 
off, it’s shafting extends to the rear of the truck. 
Under average conditions, a two-man crew can 
dig and set a pole in five minutes. Some utilities 
have dozens of these low-cost diggers in use. We 
ly a complete kit to power-dig with your 
Write for our descriptive circular. 


MINNETONKA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9607 Minnetonka Blivd., Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


the true fact that regulation is his 
salvation—his protection against s 


yme- 
thing a lot worse that the government 
could deal him and that it has got to 
succeed if he wants to stay in busj- 
ness, he’d be more anxious to do his 
part. 

But it does require cooperatio ith 
the regulatory authorities. Of course, 
regulation is sometimes burd: yme 
and expensive. And it is like to 
become more so, as industry operations 
expand. It all boils down to the age- 
old problem of rendering to Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s. But regula 
tion will function a lot easier the 


regulated party tries wholeheartedly to 
comply and does not hesitate to tak 
his problems to the commission if ther 
is something he cannot cope w 

I was interested to note from a 
speech by one of the Illinois co 
sioners, recently, that it was ths 
telephone companies in his state which 
took full advantage of the commissi: 
effort to make friendly and infor 
contact with regulated companies. The 
smaller companies, which could most 


benefit, did not come around so ofte1 

I realize, of course, that most small | 
company men have more important 
things to do than go on long trips to 
pay social visits or make small talk. 
Here, again, is the wisdom and purpose 
of such an excellent organization as 
your state association. 


My third and last point for a philos 
ophy of government-business relations 
deals with the question of 
Let us put it this way. 
should not discriminate against busi- 


equality 


; 


’ 
Gove rnmen 


ness generally or against any particu 
lar branch of business. This naturally 
flows from a belief in free enterprise. 
Or so it would seem. 

Yet, look at the steady increase in 
the number of discriminatory laws and 
policies which have marked the 
decade. Equal protection of law should 
mean equal treatment under law for 
all business with respect to regulation, 
taxation, and business relations with 
government itself. 


past 


It is not equal protection of the la 
to tax a telephone switchboard or i! 
strument as real property simp!) be- 
cause it is owned and operated by 4 
telephone company, and not under any 
other circumstances. It is not equal 


protection to exempt cooperatives from 
federal, state, or local taxes when they 
are engaged in the same kind busl- 
ness as business-managed companies. 


It is not equal protection to regulate 


the rates, profits, services and other 
aspects of business-managed utility 
companies while at the same time 


exempting municipalities, cooperatives 
and other political agencies engaged in 
exactly the same kind of business and 
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sometimes in actual competition. It is 
not equal protection for our federal 
government to grant discrimination 
preference to public agencies, coopera- 
in the sale of government 
services. 


etc., 
ty or 


tives 
prope 


These things are all being done, to- 


day. They have been upheld by the 
courts and the cynical question arises, 
what are you going to do about it? 
That same question—what are you go- 
ing to do about it—applies to every- 
thing else I have said here today. I 
cal ear you saying to yourself, I 
believe in all these things, which Mr. 
Welch wraps up as a philosophy for 
business-government relations. I  be- 
lieve that the honesty and integrity of 
business ought to be assured by the 
egulators; that both sides ought to 
have faith in regulation and free en- 
terprise; that the government should 
give business equal and fair treat- 
ment. I believe all these things. Sure. 
But what can I do about them—that 
I’m not already doing? 

That’s a fair question. The plain 
answer is that the crystallization of 
these beliefs into a consistent, logical 
philosophy is the first firm step to any 
program of action which you might 
indertake. It clenches your own confi- 
lence in the righteousness of your entire 
operations with respect to government. 
Nok knows better than I how diffi- 
cult it is going to be to change and 
correc some of the things I have 
talked about. It means the overhauling 
and restatement of some regulatory 
polic the purging of personnel, the 
slov ocess of changing the laws. 
These ings can all be done. But to 
do them you must first convince your- 
St \fter that, what you do as an 
assoc and as an industry will 
ta ength from this internal con- 

ct 

U stand and believe in this phi- 

St f free enterprise and you will 
at lothe yourself in mighty armor 


agall the eroding suggestions and 
tempt ms of those who would drive 
a We between business as a prelude 
t g a stake through its heart. 
Do beg of you, deny yourself the 
ricl tual comfort of knowing that 
you k, the telephone business and 
vha is necessary to speed its wel- 
fare part and parcel of a great 
move t free private enterprise in 
An 

li this movement which has 
bro forth on this continent the 
hig! standard of living for more 
peo} an any other system in world 
hist You are the progressive, the 
real erals’—you and thousands of 
men a women like you in other 
forn business who daily minister 
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to the welfare of the most fortunate 
people in the world today. That is 
why it is so important not only for 
you but for the whole world that this 
system must be kept going and grow- 
ing. That is why a philosophy for 
business-government relations must be 
worked out which will act as an 
celerator and not brake. 
There 
enterprise 
Right 
these 


ac- 
as a 
left 
system to do 
at this 
exhibits 


the free 
accom- 


is so much for 
and 
plish. here convention, 
all of talks 
had one over-all objective in common, 
And 
One 


multiply this preoccupation for bette: 


and have 


to serve more people better. you 


are only one industry. could 


service to the public in other lines of 
business by the hundred and thousands 
all over this land of ours. No matter 
what some of our doctrinaire profes- 
sors may say or teach in their books 
and classes, the fact is that our Ameri- 
can business system, far from becom- 
ing static or on its last legs, is just 
beginning to bear the fruits of which 
it is capable. 

estimate that, 
within our 
to bequeath to 


Business economists 


world peace, it is 
America 
within a 
most two 


given 
possibility in 
our children single genera- 
a standard of liv- 
ing in goods, and services and leisure, 


100 But to 


tion—at 


per cent above our own. 
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This new type of common battery handset 


eliminates the necessity of stocking separate 


housings for wall and desk installations. It 


is designed to be used as a wall or desk model 


with no changes necessary 


to be bought . 


.no extras 


. using the same telephone 


for either installation. Send for one today. 
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SALES 
427 W. RANDOLPH ST.+ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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TINSEL 


CONDUCTORS 





are used in 


KOILED KORDS 


for telephones 


Tinsel Koiled Kords offer the com- 
bined advantages of greater flexi- 
bility and longer wearing qualities 
with all the benefits that Koiled 
Kords provide. 
nance costs, reduced replacement 


Lowered mainte- 


expense, longer life and _ terrific 
users’ popularity more than make 
up the very slight addi- 
tional cost over straight 
cords. Koiled Kords’ 
neoprene jackets 












resist 
humidity, oil, 
grease and 
most acids. Try 
Koiled Kords 
where replace- 
ments of ordi- 
nary cords are 
frequent and 
note the sav- 
ings. 


Koiled Kords 

are. distributed 

by independent tele- 
phone manufacturers 
and suppliers and, on the 
West Coast, by the Jewell- 


ore) 


OA Kords 


INCORPORATED 


ARARANADAARAS 
To) Gi mma U1?) 4) ae) 1B 


Summer Co., Los Angeles, 


CUUNUSEHN SH TAN HAH SH 


realize our best potential, and not our 
worst, we must greatly expand our 
knowledge and confidence in our own 
economic system. The day has gone 
when it was enough for a businessman 
to think and act in terms of his own 


company or even his own industry. 


tesponsible judgment by the business- 
man calls for a 


today range of in- 


formation and belief not provided in 


DIAL SERVICE 
COMES TO 
ALASKA 


The first commercial dial telephone 


service in the territory of Alaska was 


officially opened to the public on May 
a cross-continent telephone 


21, when 


the past, and which we are only be- 


ginning to suspect in the present 
In other words, the future bel 


gS 
to the enterprise system, and it is the 
duty of every businessman to ike 


heart accordingly. 


earnestly enough, and all other busi- 
nessmen likewise join with you—there 
can be no mistaking the inevitable 
outcome. A sound philosophy of busi- 
ness-government relations will prevail, 


and radio-telephone call was mad 


If you believe this 


Je- 


tween the new exchange, located at 
Kodiak on Kodiak Island, Chicago, IIl., 
and Washington, D. C. This was the lug 
first public telephone service on Kodiak 
Island. 

Mrs. Martha Cushing, owner of the 
new Kodiak Telephone Co. and one of 
the few women in the telephone busi- § 
ness in the territory, started the 4,840 
mile conference call from her office in mat 
the new exchange at the port of 





Left photo: MRS. MARTHA CUSHING, owner of the Kodiak Telephone Co., at the new Alaskan 
exchange office making the first public telephone call from Kodiak Island to the United States on 


a conference call that included Chicago and Washington, D. C. 


Right photo: CLIFTON HILLS, 


manager of the new Kodiak exchange, as he inspected the Kellogg Relaymatic switchboard after 


its installation on Kodiak Island. 


JAMES H. KELLOGG (left), 
company's plant, Chicago, 
conference call. F. M. PARSONS, 


president of Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., at his off 
conversing with Alaska and Washington, 
sales manager (right), 
apparatus sales (standing), 


(Photos by Dawson of Kodiak) 





> in the | 
D. C., on the continent 
and ELDON W. MILLER, monager 
listen in. 
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CONSULT SHERRON’S ANALYTICAL 
ENGINEERING-MANUFACTURING SERVICE 


Wi 


«eee NES 2h 


In the completeness of its depart- 
ments, manpower and the skills and 
experience of its personnel, the 
Sherron Electronics Co. is organized 
to meet any challenge in the design, 
development and manufacture of: 


In broad terms, Sherron's Analytical 
Engineering-Manufacturing Service 
means... complete design, devel- 
opment, engineering and manufac- 
turing of “precision electronics” 
equipment. Comprehensive, confi- 
dential — this service is exclusively 
for manufacturers. It is defined by 


‘hese facilities, personnel and op- 
erations: 


“EVELOPMENT-DESIGN: Initiated in 
r electronics laboratory by experi- 


wi 
aN ~- 


Communications equipment . . . Elec- 
tronic Control equipment . . . Vac- 
uum Tube Circuit development. . . 
Control of Measuring Devices .. . 
Instrumentation . . . Television Trans- 
mitters .. . Television Test equipment 
... Test Equipment for Components. 


enced physicists, engineers and 
technicians. 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL LABORA- 
TORY: Staffed by graduate mech- 
anical engineers fully conversant 
with the requirements for “precision 
electronics."’ 


COMPLETE SHEET METAL FACILITIES 


WIRING DEPARTMENT: Headed by 
production electrical engineers. 


vS.| SHERRON ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SHERRON METALLIC CORPORATION 
1201 FLUSHING AVENUE © BROOKLYN 6. NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHERRON ACOUSTIC TELEPHONE BOOTHS 
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Au the strength and _ durability 
inherent in steel are combined—with 
definite economies—in @rapo Gal- 
vanized Steel Strand. Heavy, ductile, 
tightly-bonded zinc coatings, applied 
by the famous @rapo Galvanizing 
773 TEEN Process, provide 
‘ lasting protec- 
tion against cor- 
rosion. 


veey 





Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
4A Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE, 


PREMAX 


INDIANA 








Property Marking 
on Telephone Lines 





Economically Accomplished 
With Premax Aluminum Tags 


Once telephone poles and other prop- 
erties are marked for identification 
with Premax Stamped and Embossed 
Tags, or Letters and Figures, the job 
is done for all time. No maintenance, 
for Premax Markers outlast the average 


pole. 


Whether it is a new line or renewal 
of obliterated stenciling, investigate 
Premax Markers —they materially re- 
duce maintenance costs. 


Frhemax Froducts 


Div. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
4816 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Kodiak at 8:30 a.m. local time; 1:30 
p.m. Chicago Daylight Saving Time, 
and 2:30 p.m. Washington time. From 
there the call was relayed via Army 
Signal Corps radio-telephone to Seat- 
tle, Wash., where it was picked up 
and carried by long distance land lines 
to Chicago and the national capital. 

In the ensuing conversation, Mrs. 
Cushing announced the successful in- 
Sstallation to James H. Kellogg, Chi- 
cago, president, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Gov. Ernest Gruening of 


Alaska, Delegate L. E. Bartlett, 
Alaska’s representative in Congress, 
and Col. T. J. Tully, head of the 





Pennsylvania 


Independents 


(Concluded from page 23) 





indissoluble 
Mr. 
Bailey touched on the problems brought 
about held and 
shortages and declared that many of 
the headaches of the industry “still 
stem from war’s aftermath.” 


of the best states in this 


union of indestructible states.” 


by orders material 


war or 

This situation, Mr. Bailey said, has 
aroused the ire of some of the regula- 
“If the commissions 
are justified in their criticism of us,” 
he declared, ‘“‘then it seems to me that 
we are justified in asking them to help 
us get equipment priorities.” He 
urged all telephone men to have fre- 
quent 


tory commissions. 


commis- 
an effort 
to iron out all problems which arise. 


their 
staffs in 


conferences with 


sion members and 

Mr. Bailey reported on recent hear- 
ings regarding minimum 
wage legislation, and opined that re- 
peal of the excise tax this year is too 
much to hope for, or to expect. He 
said it is for us 


proposed 


fatuous” 
the 


is a 


“futile and 
much in 

until there 
Congress _ to 


to expect of tax 
reduction the 
part of bring it about. 
Such will can come only when the peo- 


way 


will on 


ple let their congressmen know in no 
uncertain terms exactly how they feel. 

One of the chief features of the two- 
day sessions were the conferences held 
on commercial, plant, accounting, and 
traffic matters. Frank D. McCarthy, 
chairman of the commercial committee, 
presided the commercial con- 
ference introduced the following 
speakers their topics: John C. 
Herbert, general commercial manager, 
York Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
“Handling Priority Applications 
Service”; B. M. Witmer, general com- 


over 
and 
and 


for 


Army Signal Corp’s Alaskan Com. 
munications Service. 

The 300-line Relaymatic switch boa, 
and all subscribers’ telephone stru- 
ments were manufactured in Chicayy 
by the Kellogg company. In additio, 
the company supplied the auvilian 
power equipment and all outside plant 
materials. The telephones are dia] oy 
erated 1000 series Masterphone: 

The thriving town of Kodiak th 


oldest settlement in 


Alaska, iVil 
continuously occupied si) the 
1784. It is at the 


Aleutian chain of 


been 
year 
of the 


east 


island 


mercial United T 


manager, 


Company, “Preparing for Rat 
Case”; Merle Hale, general comme) 
cial superintendent, Lineoln  (Neb,.) 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., “¢ 
cial Phase of Mobile Radio.” 
Seitz, York, 
the plant committee, gave a plant 
tection 


mme 


Daniel S, chairn 
‘demonstration, 
Paul Bransby, wire chief 
Columbia Telephone Co. K. B. Schott 
Jr. 


with the as 
sistance of 


vice and 


president general ma 
ager, Kittanning Telephone Co., dis 
cussed “Difficulties in Manual to Dia 


while ““Maintenance an 
All-Relay 


reviewed by 


Conversions,” 
Routining of 
was Thomas A. Kirby, of 
the Pennsylvania Telephone Co 


Stanford W. Coston, genera] audito 
of the People’s Telephone Corporatio1 
Butler, presided over the accounting 


conference. The program included ed 


cational films presented by the Be 
telephone company, and a talk on ne\ 
for accounting machin 

manufacturer’s 


Another manufacturer’s 


uses revenue 


by a represel 
representative 


also 


gave an adding machine an 
calculator demonstration. Harold ‘ 
White, general auditor, Jamestow 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp., brought the 
accounting people up to date on “Lat 
Trends in USITA Accounting Meth 
ods.”’ 
At the traffic conference, resides 


over by James H. Earley, United Tele 


phone Co., Harrisburg, traffic skits 
were presented by district chief opera 
tors, and Mrs. Mary G. Hadlow, grou! 
traffic supervisor, Pennsylvania Tel 
phone Corp., spoke on the subject 
“The Chief Operator Is the Heart 0 
Our Business—and Why.” A panel dis- 
cussion entitled “Information Please 
was participated in by the following: 
Mrs. Dorothy Jack, Mrs. Hele Hower, 
and the Misses Mary E. Haas, Carte 
L. Ream, and Rosalia A. Shil 

A banquet, followed by music am 
entertainment, marked the cl of the 


association’s convention. 
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We DO furnish the 


Telephone Industry 
with supplies by 
Leading Manufacturers 


We DO NOT sell 
War Surplus Material 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR SERVICE 


UNION 
SUPPLY éx | Edit Ce 


606 S. Mint St. 


Call or write us for 
further information 


Phone 4-6417 Charlotte, N. C. 


MEMBER NORTH CAROLINA — SOUTH CAROLINA AND 
VIRGINIA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATIONS 














QUALITY 


ECONOMY AND SERVICE 


Conductors in Commercial Cords are made 
of six tinsel threads twisted together overa 
10-3 ply cotton thread. This assures long 
life and noise-free conductivity. Each con- 
ductor is also insulated to give maximum 
protection against moisture. 








It’s such quality construction that is mak- 
ing so many independent telephone com- 
panies exclusive users of Commercial Cords. 
Try them next time you order. 


Gy 28 East Main Street 
sae = Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


KS 
<r ae 


*Order by Code Number or Submit Sample 
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HIs illustration shows U-S-S Amertel 135 Telephone 
Wire protected against vibration by an American 
Armor Rod and Tie. 

Extensive tests in the laboratory and in the field have 
shown that these armor rods quickly dampen vibration 
and assure much greater life for the conductors. 

The greater strength of U-S-S Amertel 135 and Amer- 
tel 85 permits much longer spans than are possible with 
B.B. grade wire. The number of poles can be cut in half 
for Amertel 135 with large savings in construction costs. 


Comparison of Strength and Span Length 














U-S-S Amertel Minimum breaking 


Heavy Loading 
strength—No. 12 B.W.G. 


Span Length 


135 grade 1213 lbs. 350 feet 
85 grade 793 |bs. 225 feet 
B.B. grade 476 lbs. 150 feet 





In addition to high strength, Amertel-135 and 85 wires 
have increased transmission efficiency at voice fre- 
quency. Write for complete engineering data. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Look for this tag. 
It is your assurance 
of highest quality wire.” 


AMERTEL-135 and 85 
TELEPHONE WIRE 
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Guard Against Costly Power Failures with 


ONAN STANDBY 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Telephone service is vital when disaster strikes. Prevent 
breakdown of telephone systems due to power failure by 
installing an Onan Electric Plant. Plant starts automatically 
when power fails, provides current for the duration of the 









Write for emergency, stops automatically when power is restored. 
Catalog Many models and sizes from 350 to 35,000 watts. 
D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
5403 Royalston Ave. . Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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Alaska Communication System 
Marks 48th Anniversary 


Long distance telephone servic: and 
complete telegraph facilities be‘ weep 
all points in the United States and 
key locations in Alaska are now open 
to public use, according to Col. T, J. 
Tully, chief of the Alaska Commiunieca- 
tion System, which observed its 48th 
anniversary May 26. 

The recent inauguration of these 
services marked the culmination of al- 
most half a century of persistent effort 
by the U. S. Army Signal Corps t 
develop adequate communications jy 
Alaska for military use, for the fed- 
eral and territorial agencies, for com- 


mercial purposes and for the genera] 
public. The latter function includes 
service to business concerns and to the 
press, ship-to-shore transmission fo: 
commercial and fishing vessels and the 


piping of “live” broadcasts to Alaska. 

The Alaska Communication System, 
under the direction of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, is now operating a network 
consisting of a main station at Seattle 
and 36 stations throughout the terri- 
tory. The stations vary in size fron 
large and active military-commercia 
installations such as the one at Anchor- 
age, with an average of 120 military 
and civilian personnel, to the small and 
remote stations such as the two-mai 
station at Point Barrow within the 
Arctic Circle. 

The installed plant, equipment and 
general facilities include a radio net- 
work providing teletype service, over- 
seas radio-telephone service and_ the 
piping of “live” broadcasts to the 
United States, an extensive submarine 
cable system, a cable ship, landline 
facilities along the Alean Highway and 
high frequency facilities between points 
in Southeastern Alaska. 

The various means of long lines com- 
munication are integrated with the 
local telephone companies in Alaska 
and with the various Army, Air Foree 


and Naval installations. The landline 
facilities along the Alcan route permit | 
communication with any city in the 
United States. The radio-telephone fa- 
cilities terminating in Seattle are con- 
nected at that point into the AT&T 
long lines providing long distance tele- 
phone service from Nome, Adak ane 
Ketchikan to any point in the Unite¢ 
States. 

Records for the past two years indi- 


cate that the services of th Alaska 
Communication System are divided 4 
most equally between  milit: and 
non-military traffic. 

After acquiring Alaska from |ussié 


in 1867, the United States « little 
toward developing the area d its 
communications until after gold 


strikes in 1898 when a larg umber 
of people moved into the terr/ory. 
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those days it often took months for 
mail to reach this country from the 
interior. On May 26, 1900, Congress 
appropriated $450,000 to be used in 
setting up military telegraph and cable 
facilities in Alaska with the 
that “commercial business may be done 
over these lines under such conditions 
deemed, by the Secretary 


proviso 


as may be 


of War, equitable and in the public 
interest.” 
The Chief Signal Officer was di- 


carry out the mandate of 
Congress and the Washington-Alaska 
Military Cable & Telegraph System— 
later to become the Alaska Communi- 
System—was established. Over 


rected to 


catio! 
the intervening years Congress has an- 
nually provided for the continuation 
and gradual expansion of the system 
which has proved to be the major 
and often the only means—of 


in the territory. 


means 
communication 

The early history of the system is 
filled 
heroic perseverance but in 


vith epie stories of hardships and 
1940—with 
war clouds forming—this small peace- 
time organization with less than 200 


men was called on to expand into a 
combination army theater and a major 
tactical communication service, and by 
1944 its personnel had 
more than 2,000 officers and men. 


At the 
found itself with many new and sizable 


expanded to 
close of the war the system 


installations seattered over a land 


and water area one- 
fourth the area of the United States. 


A retrenchment program followed de- 


equivalent to 


mobilization but postwar signal opera- 
tions Alaska are currently running 


far beyond anything experienced by 


the system prior to 1941. 
Vv 


Automatic Electric Issues New 
Technical Journal 


A 1 addition to the literature of 


communication engineering is a techni- 


cal quarterly, the Automatie Electric 
Tech» | Journal, the first issue of 
whicl s been distributed by the Au- 
tomatic Electrie Co. 

The ‘w publication supersedes the 
forme Strowger Technical Journal 
whiel d to be diseontinued during 
the « years of the war. Like its 
pred or, it will be a quarterly re- 


cordi f the 
Autor ¢ 
the 


developments of the 
Electric laboratories and of 
ical features of important 
‘arried out by companies of 


nroi 
proye 


the A iatie Electric group. 

T st issue (April) contains 
artic n a wide variety of timely 
subje 'y Imre Molnar, G. C. Plas- 
mier, Salvesen, H. C. Jones, and 
J. E tline, all of the members of 
the te: \nieal staff of Automatic Elec- 
trie H. E. Clapham is editor. 
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The Hubbard GRIP 
of 
SECURITY 



















Cutaway view shows the in- 
creased contact area between 
clamp and strand which is 
afforded by Hubbard Parallel 
Groove Guy Clamps. 


+ No. 7461 
The Hubbard No. 7461 Guy Clamp, with the straight, parallel 


groove principle, affords a uniform, non-buckling clamping 
area in contact with the strand. Special, high carbon, oval neck 
clamp bolts hold securely while tightening and resist stripping 
or elongation. Groove ends are slightly belled to prevent any 
possibility of the clamp cutting into the strand. Hubbard parallel 
groove Guy Clamps are made in light, medium and heavy styles; 
each accommodating a variety of strand sizes and each gripping 
the strand with the Hubbard Grip of Security. 


TAT&T CO. STANDARD 


HUBEYE NUTS ») HUBEYE BOLTS 


ANCHORS, PLATE AND SCREW MANHOLE LADDERS 


BRACKETS, POLE, CORNER AND HOUSE , EYE BOLTS-HUBEYE 


CARRIAGE BOLTS )CROSS ARM BOLTS > GUYING ACCESSORIES 


CABLE SUSPENSION HARDWARE \ POLE BALCONIES © PINS 


STORM GUY ATTACHMENTS > SIDE-WALK GUYS | SPAN CLAMPS 


LAG SCREWS ) MESSENGER DEAD ENDS » CABLE RACKS >» BRACES 


DRIVE HOOKS » EXTENSION ARMS >» POLE STRUTS > GUY CLAMPS 


POLE STEPS \STUBBING BANDS © STRAIN PLATES > CABLE SHIELDS 


GUY PROTECTORS » GUY HOOKS » MACHINE BOLTS © POLE SEATS 


GRADE CLAMPS +» GROUND RODS >TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 
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Use the new ‘‘Midget’’ Puller to save time and 
strength on scores of jobs in utility and electrical 
construction and maintenance. One of the most com- 
. pact, versatile tools ever made for tightening wire, 
- tensioning guys, lifting equipment. 500 lb. capacity 
§ on lift or pull, requiring only 28 lbs. of effort at max- 
imum load. Snaps on lineman’s belt. Two-way ‘‘Safety- 
Load’’ handle serves as lever or high speed crank 
Ask for Bulletin NMP-1. 


WEIGHS 
6'/2 Ibs. 
PULLS 


500 Ibs. Other Coffing Products: The HOIST-JACK + 


HOISTS + ELECTRIC HOISTS «+ 
LOAD BINDERS - 


SAFETY-PULi 
SPUR-GEARED HOISTS « 
TROLLEYS 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 


Paaea vets &, 


Many of the tough-grained Douglas firs that 
go into the making of Rainier Crossarms 
were sturdy saplings before Columbus 
discovered America. Nature and 
scientific kiln-drying have pre- 
pared them for years of use- 
ful life on your pole lines. 
When you order cross- 
arms, specify Rainier 
Crossarms made by 


AMERICAN CROSSARM 
AND CONDUIT CO. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Princes of | 


Endwung Business 
By JOHN S. ALLEN 
Teach Rules by Precept 


Ml PUBLIC utility must be 
governed by its rules; 
these rules are like the bones 


composing a 
skeleton. 
They are nec- 
essary, but 
should be 
kept well out 
of sight.” 
This 
ment of 
mine, made during a talk a few 
little 
rule books and 
perhaps resulted in a few of them 


state- 


stimulated a 
about 


years ago, 


thought 


disappearing well out of sight, in 
the back of a drawer. 

Any public utility has to estab- 
lish definite policies and patterns 
of procedure, and a very large 
company may need to print them 
rule book. I 


intimately, a public utility where 
the rule book always was much 


in a once knew. 


in evidence. If a member of the 
organization were questioned, he 
had to thumb through the rule 
book until he found the answer. 


Company rules’ should — be 


taught by indirection and _ ab- 
sorbed through precept. Old em- 
ployes can give new employes an 
awareness of regula- 
people like to be 
governed by a fixed set of estab- 
lished rules. They tend to destroy 


initiative and individuality. 


necessary 


tions. Few 
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“There’s Updyke social climbing again.” 


(Courtesy Southern Telet Neu 


TELEPHONY 
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